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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—_ 
BLOODY but indecisive war has been raging round Paris all 
through this week. On Saturday it was reported that M. 
Thiers was about to offer Paris full municipal liberty and the disso- 
lation of the Assembly as the price of surrender and disarmament, 
and on Sunday an attempt was made by some National Guards to 
induce the Line to fraternize at Puteaux and Courbevoie. This 
failed, the Line charging the Nationals, and on Monday the 
Commune decided to attack Versailles. Nearly 100,000 Nationals 
obeyed their summons, and were divided into three corps d’armée 
of 30,000 men each. ‘The left, under “Generals” Henri and 
Duval, marched by the southern road, vid Chatillon; the centre, 
under Gustave Flourens, by the south-westerly road, vid Meudon ; 
and the right, under Bergeret, on the westerly road, under the 
guns of Valérien, vid Sevres. All the men appear to have been 
armed with Chassepédts, and to have maintained fair discipline ; 
but the leaders complain greatly of the officers, who proved 
“deficient in skill, quickness, and firmness,” and were probably 
hopelessly embarrassed by their task. 








Versailles, but neither had been definitely beaten. Bergeret’s 
corps, it is true, suffered severely from an unexpected fire opened 
by Mont Valérien, which caused half its excitable nervous 
Nationals to retreat in haste towards Paris; but the remainder 
reached Sévres, and appear to have withstood there repeated 
attacks from the Versailles troops without retreating. ‘They did 
not win anything, but they did not go away. In the same way, 
Gustave Flourens’ corps, though its leader was killed and itself 
foreed to give up one position, still held on without a general 
retreat on Paris; and Henri’s corps, though driven out of 
Chatillon by a furious charge, still held Clamart and the neigh- 
bouring villages. The battle, or rather the campaign of three 
days, ended in fact in a compromise,—a languid truce, marked by 
rifle and artillery duels, enabling both parties to claim the victory. 
M. Thiers is, or says he is, sanguine of victory ; but on Thursday 
afternoon the Times’ correspondent at Versailles, who is most 
hostile to the Reds, telegraphs that the situation is ‘‘ most grave,” 
and that to subdue Paris it would be necessary to besiege it. The 
“successes of the Government have not been attended with the 
hoped-for results.” 


The future is quite dim, but Garibaldi has written from 
Caprera advising the Commune to appoint a Dictator, and this 
advice will probably be accepted, after the great review in the 
Champ de Mars ordered for Sunday. It is not impossible that 
the Assembly on its side wi!l pursue a similar course, either re- 
moving M. Thiers in favour of a stronger man, or proclaiming a 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. The Germans, for their 
part, are as yet silent, Prince Bismarck merely threatening in the 
Reichstag that if he intervenes in order to compel the observance 
of the Treaty, the intervention will be as decided as the war has 
n. Orders, however, are said to have been issued to keep 





200,000 men in readiness for a march on Paris, where it must not | 
be forgotten the Germans still hold St. Denis. 


We have endeavoured elsewhere to account for the extreme 


| weakness manifested by M. Thiers, but must here add that on 
| Friday week he delivered a speech strongly protesting against 
proscriptions. ‘‘ The territory of France is interdicted to no one, 
even in the interests of public order.” He had not arrested M. 
Rouher, but had protected him to the Belgian frontier. He had 
not arrested M. de Cassagnac, though he had approved the con- 
duct of a Prefect who had hinted to him to retire to Italy, warn- 
ing the Prefect, however, that if M. de Cassagnac insisted on his 
rights, they must while he obeyed the law be allowed. M. Thiers 
took advantage of his opportunity to remark that he did not 
believe in any Bonapartist plot, which is doubtless true, as the 
first condition of any such plot must be a pronunciamento from 
the soldiery. 


Yesterday week, speaking in reply to Mr. Baillie Cochrane, on 
the terms of peace, the Prime Minister made what the Pall Mall has 
rightly called attention to as a very remarkable and frank confes- 
sion by Engiand of her isolation and weakness in relation to 
European affairs,—though in the very same speech Mr. Gladstone 
quaintly enough declared that, putting aside the dissatisfaction 
which not one party, but both belligerent parties, feel at our 
neutrality, he did not believe ‘‘ there ever was a time when the 
conduct of Great Britain had received more general assent and 
approval, or when its result has been less likely to alienate from 
us the general sympathies of the civilized world.” That is certainly 
not saying that there has been a time when our influence was 
higher, but rather that there never has been one when we have 
been deemed more harmless, which is very likely true; but Mr. 
Gladstone put it in a way likely enough to be mistaken for an 
assertion of undiminished and even enhanced political influence, 
and nothing could be farther from the truth than that. 


For later in his speech Mr. Gladstone explained explicitly that 
England had known all through the war that if Austria helped 
France, Russia would at once unite with Germany,—in other 








Up to Thursday night neither of these three corps had reached words, had been aware of a virtual understanding, if not treaty, 


between the two latter powers. Further, he stated that in February 
last Lord Granville ascertained that there would not have been any 
disposition on the part of European powers of any weight even to 
examine jointly, at our instigation, any proposal of France in 
mitigation of the German terms; the effect of which was, says 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ that we were reduced to entirely isolated action.” 
And not only so, but when we did resort to isolated action we were 
not even answered, for when the Government telegraphed to 
Versailles, both through Mr. Odo Russell and through Count 
Bernstorff, recommending a reduction of the demand for indemnity, 
Mr. Odo Russell was not received by Count Bismarck in time to 
make his application, and the message through Count Bernstorff, — 


are given to understand that Count Bismarck was in possession of 
that message on Saturday morning (25th February). We have never 
received an answer to this representation.” The Prime Minister 
then himself describes us as so isolated that we cannot even get 
Russia and the neutral powers to examine jointly a proposal we 
support ; and as held so cheap that the most important applications 
of our Government are simply ignored by Germany. That may 
be quite consistent with general assent and approval of our 
course, but it is the sort of general assent and approval with 
which we hear of a competitor’s retirement from business, and of 
the innocent occupations by which he diversifies his leisure. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race was rowed on Saturday, 
Cambridge winning. The crowd was not quite so large as 
last year, the wind being keen and the hour (10 a.m.) earlier than 
usual, and the day—to many the greatest in all the year—was 
marked by even less than the average number of incidents. 





The Census was taken on Monday throughout the kingdom, 
apparently with the greatest ease, and certainly without the 
smallest complaint. An old difficulty, the reluctance of the Irish 
emigrants to be counted, was this time completely overcome, 
through the energetic support given by Archbishop Manning to 


which was received,—remains unanswered up to this hour, ‘ We 
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the Government, and we gather from the provincial papers -that | for the amount due by the parish. That the Chairman shall le: 
suspiciousness on the subject is declining. The only point upon ‘all rates through a single ‘‘ demand-ndte,” having the items of 
which any ‘‘ feeling” now seems to remain is that of age, the account printed on it. ‘That county rates shall be settled the 
reluctance to state the truth being in some quarters incurable; spent—not levied—by a Financial Board, which shall be deal 
and the main reason for opposition, the belief that it is am half by the Justices and half by the Parish Chairmen, Thats 
impious act to number the people, has entirely disappeared. It} new Ministry shall be created to attend to local taxation as the 
will be, we presume, the middle of May before even the first rough ‘Treasury attends to Imperial, and that such Minister shal] she be 
estimate can be published, but there is little doubt that it will President of the Poor Law Board. The scheme, therefore creat 
show a nation of about thirty millions of souls. a complete working hierarchy from each country parish —_ 
Gwydyr House. P to 








The Commune of Paris is strongly suspected of intending to 
establish a Reign of Terror. The evidence as yet adduced 
of this design is, however, insufficient, though the Com- 
mune has gone far beyond the limits usual in a state of 
siege. Not only has it arrested ‘ suspects,” which a regular 
government does in dangerous times, but it has sequestrated 
the houses of M. Thiers, M. Picard, and other members of 
the Government, has decreed the seizure of Church property—and 
executed the decree by plundering the Madeleine and other 
churches—has arrested the Archbishop of Paris and _ several 
eminent clergymen to hold them as hostages for its men when 
taken prisoners,—a step not excused even by the facts, as the 
Generals of the Assembly shoot only mutineers. It has further 
decreed a levée en masse, prohibited the emigration of men under 
35, and threatened to treat all opponents as traitors. It will pro- 
bably fall under the control of the Enragés, and begin executions 
on a great scale; but it has not as yet quite lost its head, and life 
in Paris goes on much as usual, except that there is no work. | The Echo of ‘Thursday contains a special message from New 

York anuouncing that Mr. Sumner has ‘ declared in favour of g 
protectorate of Ireland.” No other journal confirms the intel. 
ligence, and we suppose it to mean only that Mr. Sumner in some 
speech outside the Senate has given expression to some abstract 
wish. It may mean, however, thst Mr. Sumner’s friends, who 
are thinking of electing him President, have determined to make 
a final push for the Irish vote, now democratic. If this explana. 
tion is correct, the step surpasses anything in the way of political 
immorality yet perpetrated in America. It is neither more nor 
less than a promise to conquer Great Britain, in order to secure 
| some votes for Mr. Sumner. 


Mr. Goschen has declined to alter the incidence of loca} taxa, 
tion as regards the kind of property to be taxed, believing the land 
to be not unfairly burdened. He, however, proposes that, subject 
always to existing leases, rates henceforth shall be divided between 
‘owner and occupier, future agreements to the contrary beip 
invalid. He also subjects all the exempted properties, Crogy 
property, charitable property, metalliferous mines, and game to 
the rates, and finally resigns to the ratepayers the whole of the 
house duty, yielding £1,200,000 a year. We calculate that he 
relieves the ratepayers as a body at the expense of the Treg: 
of the charities, and of the mining properties to the extent of about 
10 per cent. upon the total of local taxation. This will sweeten 
the Bill, but the Squires will probably snuff danger in the Finan. 
cial Boards, in the division of rates, and in the surrender of a tax 
like that on houses, so much more felt in cities than in Villages, 
owing to the higher assessments. 





The finance of Paris is, as usual, a puzzle. ‘The Commune has 
the control of the octroi and other taxes, which may reach with 
requisitions £10,000 a day ; but it spends that sum in mere pay to 
its troops outside, who must be fed besides, as must also their 
families. It seems probable that it pays for nothing except 
necessaries, that it ‘‘ requires” all articles except food—if it re- 
quired that, the farmers would cease to send it in—and that it has 
effected some small loans, partly by menace, partly by bonds, 
which the lenders think will be taken up by the Assembly as part 
of the ultimate amnesty. 


Prince Bismarck has marked the early days of the first session 
of the German Parliament by an emphatic repudiation of the 
claims of Poland. ‘Turning to the twenty Polish representatives 
who were objecting to the inclusion of West Prussia in the Federal 
Empire, he told them that they were no nation, and were not elected 
to plead the cause of one. ‘They were elected to support the in- 
terests of the Catholic Church, and had ‘‘no mandate to represent Northerners to leave, and enforces all its orders by outrageous 
in the Reichstag the Polish people or nationality.” The “ people of violence. Its members, supported by bodies of the disbanded 
Posen . . . . donot share the fiction you hold that the Polish rule | troops of the South, have become so powerful that they overawe 
would have been a good or ‘not a bad thing,’ to use the expression | the Legislatures, and therefore terminate the Republican Govern- 
of the gentleman who has just spoken. With all impartiality, and ment guaranteed by the Constitution. On the other side, it is 
with every desire to be just, I can assure you it was a very bad alleged that the Klan is an ordinary Vigilance Committee, with 
thing indeed, and that therefore it will never be restored.” The | Which the State Governments are perfectly competent to deal. 
doctrine of nationalities seems to be good for everybody who can The President has apparently taken the gloomier view, for in a 
enforce it, and for nobody else. proclamation, dated 24th March, he announces that the State of 
South Carolina is unequal to the task of protecting life and pro- 


A furious discussion is now raging in the United States as to 
the character, proceedings, and rights of the Ku-Klux Klan. It 
is alleged that a secret society under this barbarous name is ob- 
taining control of several of the Southern States, notably of the 
two Carolinas; that it shoots negroes, intimidates juries, compels 


Mr. Bruce on Monday brought in his long-promised Licensing perty, and that he shall consequently, after the legal notice of 


Bill. Its principles apart from details appear to be five. 1. That twenty days has expired, march troops thither to restore order 
the proper number of public-houses in the judgment of Parliament and security. 

is one for every 1,000 souls. 2. That if new houses are applied 
for in excess of that number—it is now greatly exceeded all over 
England—the ratepayers of a district to be fixed by the Justices 
shall have power by a three-fifths vote to forbid such increase. 

3. That if increase is allowed, the highest bidder shall have the 
house for himself or agent, the Justices retaining nodiscretion. 4. 

That the inspection of public-houses shall be taken away from the 
police and entrusted to a separate department of inspectors. 5. 

That existing licensees shall receive a ten years’ licence in com- 

pensation for losses. We have discussed the Bill elsewhere, but 
may add here that the Trade protests against the ten years’ term 

as confiscation ; that the great towns like the Bill well enough, 

only so far as known condemning the delay ; and that the country 

districts are to be agitated against it. There has been no real 

discussion of it yet, but it seems to be understood that the Bill is | 
far from contenting the Temperance Societies. 


The Nonconformists have decided to begin at once their Par- 
liamentary attack on the Established Church, which Mr. Miall is 
to commence on ‘Tuesday, 9th of May. The meeting in which 
this was decided on was held on Wednesday, at the City Ter- 
minus Hotel, and addressed at considerable length both by Mr. 
Richard (M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil), and Mr. Miali, as well 
as other distinguished Nonconformists. Their tone, as we 
have remarked in another column, was grave, resolute, and 
earnest, and ought to make members of the Established Church 
resolve to defeat them by, if possible, and so far as possible, includ- 
ing them within the National Church. Of course, we do not sup- 
pose that such men as Mr. Miall and Mr. Richard, who have 
lived their life on the Voluntaryist view, will ever under any 
circumstances enter a Church supported by the State; but we 
hope the result of the discussion may well be that many of their 
—_——_ ‘younger and less prepossessed followers will reverse their arms, 

Mr. Goschen, who has laid on the table a most exhaustive re- and fraternize with the enemy they are preparing to assail. 
port on local taxation, on Monday produced his measures for its cnecigntanel 
reform. They cover an enormous mass of details ; but their first The Rev. Dr. Edmond, who moved the principal resolution, is 
principles are, that each parish elect a Chairman, who, aided, but reported as having reminded his hearers “ of Saul when returning 
not controlled, by a small Council, shall represent it, and shall be from smiting the Amalekites,” and of his saying to Samuel, ‘I 
the only authority within it competent to make a rate. ‘That have performed the commandment of the Lord.’ The speaker, 
every existing Board living on rates shall make an indent on him | after a pause, followed this up by a significant reference to the 
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———— r . . 
of the prophet, ‘ What meaneth, then, this bleating of 


qas a bleating of shepherds here, and not of sheep.” 
We do not quite catch Dr. Edmond’s drift. He means, of course, 
to hint that the Established Church flinches from obedience to the 
Word of God through inability to sacrifice the good things of the 
qorld. Tle probably did not mean to go further, and imply that 
the divine command to which they shirk obedience is a command 
to destroy the wealth they have conquered from that 
ive Amalek, the world. Yet we confess that is precisely 
bat Dr. Edmond’s view,—that the Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment of the English National Church is the divine work of 
to-day,—seems to us to involve ;—it would be a work of as pure 
destruction as the hewing of Agag in pieces before the Lord in 
Gilgal, with all his herds of sheep and oxen. 


simply 


Monday night before the second reading of the Ballot Bill, —pro- 
perly called ‘“* The Elections’ (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill,” 
ait deals with other parts of the machinery of election besides 
the ballot, —honourable members appearing to take it greatly to 
heart that they are not allowed to argue their case on the pro- 
for a second reading, instead of on the proposal for going 
into Committee; but that was, we suppose, only a little ex- 
of temper, which we can well pardon, at the apparent 
good prospects of the secret-voting proposal. We fear the 
temper was as much caused by the knowledge of the good the Bill 
certainly will do,—as we who have steadily opposed its principle 
have always maintained,—the emancipation of the tenant-farmers, 
as by the prospect of the evil it certainly will also do in lowering 
the ideal of political daty. But when Mr. W. E. Forster, who has 
charge of the Bill, and has always been a ballot man, asserted that 
its successful passage would not in any way be an excuse for a dis- 
solution, because ‘* it did not affect either the person voting or the 
on voted for, it merely affected the machinery of voting,” 
sarely he almost threw up his brief, —unleas he is audacious enough 
to maintain that the only effect of secret voting will be to secure 
impunity to those who now suffer for their opinions, and not to 
change their vote. If the Government think that it won’t mate- 
tially affect the nature of the votes given, they are applying a 
tremendous remedy (worse than the disease) to a disease which is, 
in that case, already dying out. But if they think it will vitally 
affect the votes, then they must consider that they have con- 
demned the present Parliament, elected under a system which 
they have declared to be false and unjust. 


On Friday week the ‘‘ presumption of law” by which a woman 
is supposed to act under her husband’s influence in committing a 
‘rime wherein the husband takes part, was attacked by Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, and a somewhat rambling discussion took place, 
in which Mrs. ‘l'orpey’s personal appearance was a good deal dis- 
cussed, Mr. Straight (M.P. for Shrewsbury) affirming solemnly, as 
a barrister concerned in the case, that instead of being a tall 
woman with flowing hair, Mrs. Torpey is a short woman with hair 
closely braided to her head, and that her diminutive height,—he 
did not say her braided hair,—co-operated with her baby to pro- 
cure her acquittal. The only apologists for the absurd ‘ presump- 
tion of law’ on the subject,—of course, special evidence might be 
adduced in any case to show that the wife was acting under 
‘coercion, as she often may be,—were the two Mr. Chamberses, 


There was rather an angry little sputter of County Members on | 





Mr. Montague Chambers, Q.C., and the Common Serjeant. The 
former was very eloquent, asserting that wives are generally ‘the 
slaves of their affections,” and that juries are all but divine,— | 


indeed he must quite have taken the wind out of his namesake | 


the Common-Serjeant’s sails, who was rather less Philistine in his 
eloquence than usual. Sir R. Collier, undeterred by the demon- | 
stration of the Dioscuri of the Common Law Courts and the | 
House of Commons, the Chamberses, admitted freely that this 
Presumption of law in the present day is absurd. And so it is. 
If there are not as many husbands who dare not contradict their 
Wives as wives who dare not contradict their husbands, still there 
are 4 very respectable proportion of both, and a still larger pro- 
Portion both of wives, as well as husbands, who both dare and 
do. As Attorney-General, Sir A. Collier promised to consider the 
subject carefully. 


Mary Ann Folkard, wife of City Constable Folkard, seems to be 
the victim of very cruel circumstances. It is the rule of the City | 
Police that constables must live in the City, but so many poor | 








dwellings have been pulled down that Folkard can find none. He | 


lived in one wretched place till the roof was taken off, and then got 


in mine ears?’ and he said, amid cheers, he did not | permission to pig in a large warehouse. His wife, a sober, indust- 
to press the parallel, but it seemed to him that there | rious woman, lost her head with misery, tried to commit suicide, 


and when brought before the Lord Mayor refused to promise to live, 
unless she could find a home. It was stated that four other con- 
stables were known to be in the same position. We presume the 
rule will be relaxed, but there will be trouble with these evictions 
yet. Rent is fast becoming the misery of the London poor, as it 
is of the Parisian workmen, and if work were to grow slack it 
would be the greatest of metropolitan social difficulties. 


An “indignation” meeting summoned to protest against the 
conduct of the House of Lords in throwing out a bill which the 
House of Commons has so frequently passed as it has the Bill for 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister, was held on 
Tuesday, at St. James's Hall, when its promoters found that by 
professing to express ‘ indignation’ they had attracted a good 
many young persons who are more indignant against the House 
of Lords aud the Throne, than against any particular act 
of the Peers. Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. for Bristol, and most 
moderate of respectable Radicals, could not get out two moderate 
sentences without interruption, and was quite out of his element. 
A red flag with ‘Republic’ on it was waved from the gallery, 
and only after some time torn down and destroyed by the heroic 
efforts of a virtuous crusader on the wife’s sister question, who 
abhorred the thought of constitutional innovation, and the meeting 
was a complete failure, almost as many voting for the suppression 
of the House of Lords as for a solemn sermon to them on the im- 
proper exercise of their rights. Mr. Morley will learn from this 
not to be precipitate in asking for the public expression of Indig- 
nation,—which it is not in his nature to feel, and which he no 
doubt only intended to express by way of oratorical metaphor. The 
invitation to be indignant attracts Reds as a honey-pot attracts 
flies. 


In Vienna they are talking of a schism, to be led by Dr. 
Déllinger, who sticks to his refusal to accept the new dogma of 
the Pope's infallibility when speaking er cathedré, and has 
offered to prove before the German Bishops, who are likely to 
assemble in Fulda to decide on their course in reference to the 
dogma, that it is neither Scriptural nor known to the Church of 
the first thousand years,—that the majority of the Council was 
misled by garbled quotations,—that in the fifteenth century two 
General Councils and several Popes decided the matter the other 
way, and that their decision was promulgated formally by the 
Councils and confirmed by the Popes (a very serious statement 
indeed, if Dr. Dillinger can substantiate it),—and finally, what is 
of little importance, that obedience to the new dogma is inconsis- 
tent with obedience to the laws of States that are both European and 
Catholic. Asa Christian, as a theologian, as a historian, aud asa 
citizen, he rejects the dogma, and denies the freedom of the 
Council which enacted it. Of course, we quite agree with Dr. 
Dillinger in his view of the Papal infallibility ; but a good deal of 
what he says would apply equally to the infallibility of any Church 
in any form. And how he intends to prove that the Vatican 
Council was not free without proving that the earlier Councils of 
the Church were none of them free, we cannot imagine. He and 
his followers must join one of our Protestant Churches, if they 
would be true to their own logic. 


It seems that as the London School Board will derive certain of 
its funds from other sources than the rates, it has power, if it 
chooses, to aid the denominational schoois out of such funds, 
and on Wednesday a great discussion took place whether this 
course should be at once forbidden. Of course all the 
great secularists,—and the semi-secularist thinkers, those who 
think the tendency of things ought to be towards secu- 
larist teaching only,—were in favour of this prohibition, and 


| it received Professor Huxley's earnest support. Many of the repre- 


sentatives of religious bodies, like Dr. Rigg and Canon Cromwell, 
were in favour of leniency to denominational schools, and especially 
in favour of paying the fees of children whose parents are too 
poor to pay for their schooling at any qualified elementary 
school, whether denominational or not,—a concession which would 
chiefly affect the children of poor Irish Catholics. Miss Davies 
spoke in favour of this very moderate proposal, and the debate 
raged long, yet the decision was not taken, but adjourned for 
further discussion. We must say, we hold with Miss Davies, that 
the strict prohibition will be very hard on the poor Catholics. 





Consols were on Thursday 92} to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_——- 


THE PRESENT STAGE OF THE REVOLT. 


HE Revolt is still master in Paris, and has throughout the 
week been straying still further from the ideas both of 

Order and of Utopia. The public has as yet no means of 
knowing what occurred on Saturday and Sunday within the 
Red councils, for the Commune sits in secret and the Com- 
mittee is not composed of talkers; but from the few facts that 
are patent, we incline to believe that M. Thiers—whose policy 
we will try by and by to explain—offered the Commune terms 
so large that the leaders became afraid of the defection of 
their followers. Assi and the International preached modera- 
tion, and were suppressed by Assi’s arrest on a charge of 
malvyersation; but the true Jacobin set, the men who desire 
a Red Republic based on the suppression both of privileges 
and of fortunes, but who desire to place all taxation on 
the rich rather than to remodel society, resolved upon 
action, and ordered an advance upon Versailles. The order 
was obeyed by about 100,000 National Guards, who marched 
out in three huge columns, under Henry, Gustave Flourens, 
and Bergeret, down the Chatillon, Meudon, and Sévres roads, 
to capture Versailles, disperse the Assembly, and enable 
the residuum of Red Members to decree the Demo- 
cratic Republic. Bergeret took the route past Valérien, 
and appears to have been full of hope, believing that 
the commandant of the great fort had been gained and 
that the troops would fraternize. The commandant, however, 
had either changed his mind or had been changed, and he 
opened a somewhat slow fire, which struck a double panic into 
the Red Battalions. In the first place, they were afraid of the 
shells, and in the second, with the incurable suspiciousness 
of Parisians, they believed they had been sold. Thousands 
fled, but a body, probably of picked men, under Bergeret 
himself, pressed forward, undaunted by the fire, and reached 
Sévres, where, as we understand most contradictory and 
absurd accounts, they were brought toa stand by the Ver- 
sailles troops, who instead of fraternizing, opened fire. 
Gustave Flourens, moving by a more southerly route, reached 
Meudon, and was there stopped and himself killed; while 
Henry, on the direct southern road, occupied Chatillon till 
Wednesday, when he was driven out and himself taken 
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Assembly, utterly weary of him, may by an emoti 
destroy the foundation of his authority; and that he pe 
no right as representative of the legitimate Gove 

of France to leave her capital a prey to insurgents who den 


her authority. These insurgents, maddened with the gtr; 
are rapidly proceeding to acts which if continued wil] ren 
Paris uninhabitable. They have already declared that 
will avenge the execution of their own soldiers not by shoot. 
ing prisoners taken in uniform—which, if cruel, woulg be 
intelligible—but by shooting private persons whom they ha 
seized as hostages, including the Archbishop of Paris “a 
several prominent clergy. They have already seized the 
Church property, sequestrated the town houses of the chiefs of 
the regular Government, ordered a levée en masse, and raised 
requisitions on the Banks, the Insurance offices, ang the 
wealthiershopkeepers. They allow their more “advanced” mem. 
bers to scream for “the Terror” and guillotine, and they them. 
selves threaten if attacked to “let the wild beast loose” and 
make a general attack upon the friends of order. Clearly the Re. 
spectables, badly as they may behave—and it should be remem. 
bered that this generation of them has been carefully taught 
to rely on Government, and not upon themselves—are entitled 
to protection, and this protection M. Thiers does not yield, 
though in delaying it he forfeits his own moral claim to tha 
obedience of the country. 

It is impossible in such a horrible imbroglio, such a wild danee 
of energetic madmen and weak defenders of order, such 5 
hopeless confusion of duties, opinions, and persons, to see even 
an inch ahead ; but there is one tremendous possibility in the 
distance of which men do not care to speak, but which should 
not be forgotten. The German Army is still in France, 
would seem to Englishmen Prince Bismarck’s interest not te 
interfere in internal French affairs ; but if the Treaty is broken 
he has a right to continue the war, and he may march the 
German Army once more upon Paris, this time with the 
intention of appointing a German Viceroy to reign until the 
terms of the Treaty have been fulfilled. Such a policy would 
involve an infinity of new and unknown dangers, not the least 
of them being a sudden explosion in the South of France, 
with the object of seceding from the North; but the German 
chiefs have hitherto not shrunk from acts of supreme audacity, 
and so terrible is the alarm excited by Paris, so irresolute is 
the Assembly, so anarchical is the condition of French 
opinion, and so out of heart is Europe, that there is no cer- 





= by a charge of the Bretons. Neither at Sévres, 
eudon, nor Chatillon, however, did the Versailles troops | 
gain anything like a complete victory. They remained | 
faithful to the Government of the Assembly, they kept 
up an intermittent attack throughout the three days, 
and they shot without mercy all revolted linesmen; 
but they did not press forwards to Paris, they did not ap- 
parently follow any aggressive plan, and they certainly did 
not inflict any defeat sufficient to induce the Commune to 
yield. Amidst the hailstorm of telegrams, circulars from M. 
Thiers, and decrees from the Commune, nothing is yet quite 
clear; but the balance of probability is that the Red Battalions, 
though unable from want of skill in their officers to advance, 
were able to hold their own against troops who were either 
not very willing or not very vigorously directed. At all 
events, up to Thursday night the three “battles” of which 
Sevres, Meudon, and Chatillon were the centres may be 
described as “‘ drawn,” protracted skirmishes in which neither 
side has reaped any decisive result. The bloodshed has pro- 
bably been great, but it is not concentrated, and the silly, 
though justifiable policy of shooting all mutineers has pre- 
vented any surrenders, while the Commune is protected by its 
possession of artillery so powerful that the latest detailed 
telegram in the Zimes is written in a tone of unfeigned 
alarm lest the Versailles Government should be overpowered. 

The cause of weakness again is not certain, but we believe it 
to be the indecision of M. Thiers. 
all things, an intriguer, and he does not wish by crushing 
Paris to make either the Army or the Assembly absolute. 
He is afraid that if Paris were reduced to submission by the 
sword, power would either pass to the Army, which might prove | 


tainty that such a policy would be strenuously resisted. How, 
with such a possibility in the air, the French Assembly can 
go on its course without even trying to find a man equal te 
the situation, without doing anything beyond the business of 
the day, is to be explained only on the despairing theory, Quem 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat. Fortunately, human beings are 
shortsighted, but this week we cannot see a ray of light for 
France. 





MR. GOSCHEN. 


M* GOSCHEN grows. Since he first entered the Cabinet 

in 1866 he has been more or less of a latent political 
force till the present year, when he has effectually put himself 
in evidence, and shown how much of political material he has 
been assimilating during his period of apparent quiescence. 
Except Lord Hartington, he is the youngest man in the Cabinet, 
and though a fair Parliamentary speaker and an admirable 
expositor, he has not risen through brilliant faculties for debate. 
Nor has he shown,—perhaps he has had no opportunity for 
showing,—Mr. Forster's remarkable sagacity in dealing with the 
House, the tact, the frankness, the knowledge of men, by 
which the Vice-President of the Council has gained for himself 
what is virtually the second place in the Cabinet,—as the 
Peers are for the purposes of Parliamentary Government out 
of the reckoning. Mr. Goschen probably does not possess the 


That statesman is, before | art of the great parliamentary statesman, the tendency to dilate 


in mental stature, as it were, under the mere stimulus of the 
attention of the House of Commons. He is greater ™ 
dealing with political problems than with men. 


he stands very far above the mere masters of detail, 


Bonapartist, or to the Assembly, which would undoubtedly | like Sir Stafford Northcote, or, to take the case of 3 


proclaim some dictator of the Bourbon stock. He therefore 
contents himself with defeating attack, with repudiating pro- 
scription in a very dignified speech, and with issuing circulars 
to the rural prefects all very sanguine in tone. He expects 


less impartial statesman, Mr. Ayrton. ; 
larger order altogether, and habitually marshals facts with 
a view to principles. The speculative side of Mr. Goschens 
mind has been of the utmost value to him in raising bia 


His intellect is of 8 





that Paris will at last offer acceptable terms which he may | above the level of what is called the practical statesman. 


impose on the Assembly, and forgets that the Army, weary of | has always had a great intellectual pleasure in grouping intri- 
indecision, may proclaim some dictator of its own; that the| cate facts so as to bring out at a glance their broadest 
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character. His “ Theory of Foreign Exchanges,” written | any expenditure which they think really necessary to secure, 
ore he entered Parliament, showed this power in a very | not only immunity from attack, but that confidence which the 
yemarkable degree, and showed, too, what Mr. Goschen has | country ought to possess.” And again, he said, “I agree that 
gince displayed in a much more arbitrary field, the arduous | every precaution should be taken to meet any contingency that 
erance with which he burrows into a wearisome investi- | might occur, and that we should not only be able to put a 
ion with the view of attaining something like clearness and | strong fighting force into the Baltic Sea and the Channel, but 
grier. And yet with all this gift for genuine burrowing, there | be ready to meet other combinations which recent events have 
js no sort of smallness in Mr. Goschen’s view. He always made possible.” That is the tone of a Minister who, how- 
geks the broadest principle of which his facts will admit. | ever cautious, has a strong conviction that physical force must 
first great Parliamentary effort, when he put the University | underlie moral force in international affairs, and who is not 
fests’ Abolition Bill on really broad ground for the first time, | prepared to see this country unable even to intervene or ‘+> 
und from which at that time (in 1865) Mr. Gladstone Continent for the cause of justice and moderation, when he 
himself shrank with something like dismay,—showed the | sees any opening for the legitimate use of authority by impar- 
gme largeness of conception. He insisted with great effect | tial Powers. 
on the consideration that, as in the House of Commons Bearing this in view, it becomes evident that Mr. 
Jews and Christians, orthodox and heterodox, conformist | Goschen’s reticence and caution, marked as they are, are 
and nonconformist, sit side by side to legislate for the the kind of reticence and caution rarely produced, but 
National Universities, it is simply absurd to try and | constantly “selected” for success, by mercantile experience, 
gsure a greater uniformity of faith for the subordinate | reticence and caution acting on a principle, and never likely 
guthority which governs the Universities under the House | to hesitate about incurring a great responsibility when the 
g@ Commons. The incidental ease with which he thus em-| moment for action comes. There is hard-pan at the bottom 
braced the House of Commons in the circle of the real | of Mr. Goschen’s caution, as some of the Unions found which 
University system was extremely characteristic of Mr. Goschen, lone into collision with him during his reign at the Poor 
it went to the heart of the political question, and, for | Law Board. And these are the precise qualities we want for 
the first time almost, brought home to the country the | the worthy administration of the Admiralty,—great and con- 
ing inconsistency of which it was guilty. It wasthe same | scientious diligence in collecting all the materials for forming 
with the local taxation of the country,—a confused jungle |a sound judgment, and then definite action, action on prin- 
of facts, in the attempt to survey which the ablest statesman | ciple, without any hesitation or pliancy or regrets. Mr. 
could hardly have helped being lost to view for a few years. | Goschen is not the man to wail like Sir John Pakington over 
And Mr. Goschen was partially lost to view; but those who | the responsibility of promoting “by merit,” and to sigh for 
had perceived the tenacity of intellect visible in the “ Theory | Purchase in the Navy when it is just doomed in the Army. Yet 
of Foreign Exchanges,” who marked the eagerness with which | on the other hand, he is not the man to fall into impulsive 
he disentangles the most complicated skein of broken threads | errors. He is as independent as Mr. Childers, but with his 
of evidence, till he can discern or introduce order, and the | great intellectual patience he is, perhaps, even less likely to 
pertinacity with which he pumps every new source of informa- | prejudge the solution of a difficult problem. As regards in- 
tion till it yields up its quoia of help, were pretty sure that he | tellectual patience, the speech of last Tuesday night, and the 
would again emerge with a large accession of political strength | very able Report which he has just presented to Parliament on 
into the front rank of statesmen. local taxation, are evidence such as few men in political life 
And now he is justifying this impression. Mr. Gladstone | could produce. The work before him when he entered office 
has wisely chosen him to supply the place of one of the | was more like that set by the malignant fairy to the distressed 
most successful of his colleagues, in a post where clear-| princess who had to sort and classify separately the feathers of 
ness and hardness of judgment, great self-reliance, but | all kinds of birds which were mixed up in one mass of con- 
exceeding caution in collecting all possible evidence before decid- | fusion, than any human task. Whether the Bill which we 
ing on any practical course, are needed for success, and where | have elsewhere discussed succeeds or not this Session, it is a very 
something more than this,—a high tone of national sentiment | masterly attempt to reduce this chaos to order; while the Report 
is, at least, in the highest degree desirable. We doubt if the | is the index of years of toil,—not, of course, as Mr. Goschen 
Prime Minister could have got these qualities anywhere in| himself admits, all his own, but yet of men whose ability he 
higher perfection than in Mr. Goschen. It is true that he is | has had the discrimination to perceive. Altogether, though we 
seldom quite at his best in addressing the House, for his man- | do not look for the highest kind of strictly Parliamentary ability 
ner has something slightly costive about it,—the manner of | in Mr. Goschen,—the direct influence over men,—we do look to 
a man whose intellect sucks in eagerly, but gives out grudg- | him as likely to prove one of the ablest administratorsand legisla- 
ingly. And this accounts perhaps for the sort of amusement, | tive reformers the country has had among its statesmen. We do 
as distinguished from either annoyance or surprise, with | look tohimfor a great economy of political power,and for a singu- 
which the country heard that Mr. Goschen was to hoist | larly impartial and shrewd discrimination of the best servants 
his flag in the Channel, and Punch pictured him as cling-| of the State. With great industry, with great tenacity, with 
ing,—with a good strong meaning, however, in his grip,—to | great lucidity, and with the guidance of mature and definite 
the helm, and cheered him with the promise that he would | purposes in all he does, Mr. Goschen seems likely to make 
soon get his sea-legs on. The traditional associations with | himself at least as much felt in the history of the English 
the Navy have been associations of bluff, off-hand, fearless, | State as if he were a great Parliamentary orator. The man 
centrifugal strength,—strength decidedly not of the reticent | who reduces local finance to order will merit hardly less 
kind. Mr. Childers was, in manner, a very fair representative | gratitude than the late Sir Robert Peel for his simplification of 
of these traditions. Mr. Goschen is almost opposite in type, | imperial finance. Mr. Goschen’s genius is more for extracting 
reticent, cautious, concentrative, but perhaps showing by these | from his study of public affairs the view which recommends 
very characteristics, which seem at first sight almost grotesque | ¢tse//, than for persuading any one to take his view. The clever 
in a First Lord of the Admiralty, his possession of qualities | caricature of him in Vanity Fair represented him as bend- 
urgently needed there. ing eagerly forward with parted lips in an attitude of eager 
Mr. Goschen is, and always has been, a politician of very | attention and suppressed excitement, as if attempting to 
strong national feeling. His first address to the electors of the | extract something from an unwilling negotiator without 
City, and his speeeh in seconding the Address to the Throne in | revealing his own hand. It caricatured in this the real 
1864, at once discriminated him from the school of so-called | strength of the man, his power of keen investigation, of 
commercial Radicals. He then declared strongly,—and it was | constitutional reticence, of significant caution, and yet of hard, 
at the opening of the Danish war,—against a policy of | clear purpose; but it did not represent his pronounced 
“selfish isolation ’’ for Great Britain in European affairs ; national feeling and his comprehensive intellectual view. 
and though he has had little opportunity of expressing his | These are the qualities which may, we trust, render his more 
Views on matters of this kind during his reign at the Poor Law | peculiarly personal characteristics so largely serviceable to the 
Board, nobody who read his speech on moving the Naval | State. 
Estimates last Monday week can doubt that this is his view 
still, ‘What we want to know,” he said, “is what our THE COUNTY REFORM BILL. 
power ought to be in order to meet any combination of | \ R. GOSCHEN’S proposal of Monday is a very great one,— 
Powers against us which may be considered possible or pro- ia nothing less than to revolutionize and reinvigorate the 
bable. I do not think it is possible to go too far in insisting | municipal life of Great Britain. In a speech of two hours and 
upon absolute security. I am quite sure that the commer- |a half, full to repletion of knowledge, analysis, and constructive 
cial classes of this country would support the Government in power, and in a Report of 200 pages, which is as much more 
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lucid than a Committee’s Report, as a Committee’s Report is | of the Continent has long been felt, as well as the want of 
more lucid than any ordinary sermon, he demonstrated to the | some Council through which the parish could express and 
House and the country that the provincial administration of | form its opinion. The vestry is an unmanageable body, dis. 
Great Britain was in a condition of utter anarchy. There was | tracted by religious dissensions, and it has besides no ¢j le 
‘chaos as regards authorities, chaos as regards rates, worst | executive officer. Now it will have one, and it is easy to gee 
chaos of all as regards areas of administration.” Local govern- | that if the scheme works well, power will accrete io the 
ment in this country has grown up of itself, with no one to | chairman of the parish. It will be so easy, as Mr, Goschen 
attend to it; every immediate evil has ‘been met by an | says, when a new work is ordered by Parliament, to tel] the 
immediate device more or less inconsistent with previous | chairmen of the district to do it, and easy also to invest the 
devices, till at last the country finds itself in this grotesque | chairman and his council with much of the authority of g 
posiaon. A sum of thirty millions a year, more than double | town municipality. A power such as we understand to be 
the whole civil expenditure of the United Kingdom, is raised | vested in New England in the “Selectmen,” a power of pre- 
in England and Wales alone from local rates (£20,500,000), | serving external order, is greatly wanted in English parishes 
from municipal properties aud the like (£4,000,000), and | particularly in those which are just short of the size for 
from local loans (£5,500,000), by twenty different authori- | corporations, and it will naturally accrete to the Parish Board, 
ties, elected by various modes, acting through different |The control of lighting, paving, watching, and all sanitary 
executives, and ruling over different areas, which constantly arrangements, and it may yet be, if Lord Sandon’s idea jg, 
overlap. So many are the rates that no man ever knows what carried out, of the State services, will naturally follow, unti} 
he will have to pay in a year; so many are the “authorities” England is covered with true communes, municipalities with 
that no man can hope to know, much less to influence them a vigorous life of their own, controlling and yet obeying 
all ; so many are the spending Boards, that no man, from the | officials whose sphere must be larger than the parish, cop. 
Premier downwards, can oversee or even watch the outlay of | nected directly with the larger municipality of the county, 
the moneys. There is no Minister charged with the duty of and with a separate, direct, and complete relation to Parlig. 
drawing up or explaining the Budget of local taxation ; the 'ment and the Executive Government of the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer never interferes, except as Lord | improvement is an enormous one. Mr. Goschen changes anarchy 
Salisbury said on Tuesday, to put a little more burden on to | into order by a single Bill, and he does this without revolution, 
the rates, and it has cost Mr. Goschen, with all his official | without suddenly altering anything, without interfering in any 
advantages, the labour of years even to get together the | way with the tendencies of English life or the usual habits of 
financial facts. Local taxation has doubled in fifty years— | English people. They have only an election the more to hold 
though the value of property has increased still faster—and | and a Council the more to talk in, and they would like both 
the tendency of events is always towards increase, towards those additions to their public duties, even if the Bill brought 
heavier expenditure on security, on sanitary reforms, and above | them no other advantages. 
all, on education. So utter, however, is the confusion from| It does, however, bring them other advantages. Mr. Goschen 
the overlapping of areas that local comparisons are nearly is the first Liberal Minister who has ever looked thoroughly 
impracticable, and the unit of area, the ancient “parish,” | into the old question between town and country with a 
has literally no organization at all. There is no one entitled | distinct wish to do justice to both parties. He does 
to speak in its name, or to be asked for information, or to be | not indeed decide that property other than land shall be 
censured, either by authority, or by public opinion, or by those liable to rates, for he believes that local income-tax is 
who pay the money. impossible, and shows that the great body of the increase 

Mr. Goschen proposes, as the first step in the road of | in rate has been urban, but he makes sume important con- 
thorough reform, to get rid of this administrative anarchy. | cessions. He surrenders the House Duty to the ratepayers 
He is not, however, a Continental statesman, and he does not | altogether, thereby relieving them to the extent of £1,200,000 
propose to upset everything and everybody at once, inorder to|a year; and he allows them to tax all Government 
introduce an artificial symmetry. He confines himself with rare | property, all charity property, all mines, in fact everything 
tact to the construction of a scientifically arranged but popular | that has hitherto escaped their collectors, thus relieving them 
machinery, through which all tax-levying and rate-spend-/ in all by one Bill of at least 10 per cent. of their total ex- 
ing bodies may act, and in which, at the future discretion of | penditure, or more than the whole cost of the contemplated 
Parliament, they may gradually be merged. He federalizes | rates for education. Of course the relief will operate most 
the local administration. Taking the parish as the most | unequally in different places ; but so would any form of relief, 
ancient and best known unit of area, he proposes that once | except perhaps the transfer of highway rates to the place 
every year the ratepayers shall elect an officer, to be called | where they properly belong, the general expenditure of the 
Chairman of the Parochial Board—why not chairman or|kingdom. There will be fierce and long debates over the 
warden of the parish ?—who will preside in a small Council, | relation of occupier and owner, over the mode of distribut- 
also, we presume, elective, and will for all purposes whatsoever | ing the budgets payable by the Parish Chairman, and over 
represent the parish. To him every superior will appeal for| the financial Boards; but the concessions would sweeten 
information, to him every kind of authority, Board of Guardians, | harder pills, the Parish Councils will interest parish electors, 
Board of Health, Highway Board, and the like, will annually | and we are not without hope that the Reform may, with the 
send in its budget, and he, collecting the entire demand into | consent of the Lords, pass even in this heavily-loaded Session. 
one sum, will fix a consolidated rate, and levy it by one 
* demand-note,” on which will be stated the objects for which 
the items of the account are required. Every ratepayer will | 
thus know exactly how much he is to pay in the year, to 
whom he is to pay it, and whether he is paying more or less, | 











MR. MIALL’S PROPOSED CAMPAIGN. 


HE Dissenters have taken their final resolve to raise at 
once the question of the Disestablishment,—we suppose, 


and how much more or less, than he paid last year. The but are not sure, that they mean to raise also the question of 


persecution of rates, which seem endless, will cease, and a | the Disendowment,—of the National Churches of England 
single authority on the spot will be responsible for the amount, | and Scotland, and on the 9th May Mr. Miall is to bring for- 
and all other incidents of collection. The unit of authority | ward his motion for the dissolution of the union between 
thus secured, it becomes easy to secure a federal union for the | Church and State. Mr. Richard, M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil,. 
whole county. A County Financial Board is to be created, | and Mr. Miall, who addressed the Conference at the City 
half of whose members will be appointed by the justices, who | Terminus Hotel on the subject on Wednesday, were both fully 
own most of the soil, and are to pay hereafter half of the | conscious of the great responsibility they were undertaking, 
rates ; and half by the chairman of. the Parochial Boards, the | and however much we may disagree with them in their ob- 
occupiers thus, by a system of double election, obtaining their | ject, it is impossible to deny that the spirit in which they spoke 
just quota of representation. Above the County Boards, again, | was all that could be wished,—was one of dignified, earnest, 
will stand a new minister, to be called, let us suggest, Chan- honest, almost reluctant conviction. They do not propose to 
cellor of the Counties, who will control all affairs connected | agitate their proposal in any degree as a Dissenters’ grievance. 
with local taxation—nice little battles he will have with Mr. | They say very wisely and truly that it is a question of wide 
Lowe—and who will also preside over the Poor Law Board. | policy affecting the nation at large first, the Church itself 

This, it is clear, will be a sound and a complete organiza- | next, and the Dissenters, merely as Dissenters, only last. If 
tion for the Counties, and of itself, apart from all the other | it cannot be shown to be for the interest of the nation and 
questions raised by Mr. Goschen, it will, we believe, for that | of the Church itself, that the tie with the State should be 
reason be most satisfactory to the country. The want of a/| severed, they waive the petty question of its effect on the separate 
representative for the parish such as exists in every country | interests of the outside sectarian bodies as wholly unworthy of 
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———— 
consideration. At least so we understand them ; and it can- | usually surpass Churchmen in the properly religious character 
pot, we think, be denied that this is high ground to take, and | of their work? Mr. Richard says that the action of the State 
that there is something noble in the attitude of those who “has fettered the freedom, destroyed the discipline, impaired 
jake it. Not the less, however do we deliberately believe the purity, secularized the spirit, and paralyzed the efficiency 
that the cause which these high-minded men are taking up of the Church itself, and made religion, instead of a principle 
in this magnanimous spirit is a mistaken cause, the success of of union to bind men’s hearts together, appear at least the 
hich would be far more mischievous to the British people /means or the occasion of engendering discord, bitterness, and 
than these gentlemen themselves even suppose that it will be | social alienation.” These are strong but vague words, and it 
beneficial. We shall not venture to prophesy their failure, for is not easy, in the absence of examples, to know precisely to 
there has been so much of fatalism of late in the success of what Mr. Richard alludes. But it shows the complexity of 
cries generally assumed to be popular,—and the cry is likely the question that precisely the same phrases, with one ex- 
gough to take with the householders of the great towns, | ception, might fairly have been used by a State Churchman to 
though at present, as Mr. Miall frankly admits, there is no describethe effects, as he understands them, of the voluntary prin- 
enthusiasm for it,—that the result hardly depends on the ciple. No one can deny,—it is continually maintained with very 
relative force of the reasons adduced on the opposite sides, plausible arguments from well-known facts,—that the voluntary 
but rather on the prevailing impression, whether false or true, | principle has repeatedly, and as we should think habitually, 
as to the ‘popular’ character of the cause. But we shall | “ fettered the freedom” of the various voluntary Churches. Is the 
venture to oppose to the cry, whether popular or not, | Scotch minister so free in the Free Kirk as in the Established 
g resolute and tenacious opposition—not on the ground | Kirk?—in the Kirk of Dr. Begg asin that of Dr. MacLeod? And 
of loyalty to the Church of England as a theological | tospeakof whatis of more importance, thefreedom of thelaity;— 
teacher, for we have found, and shall continue to find, plenty | how many voluntary Churches are there, besides the Unitarian, 
of fault with her in that character,—but solely on the higher in which the layman who wishes to take part in the symbol of 
and on which Mr. Miall proposes to fight his campaign,— | Communion with Christ is absolutely entitled to do so without 

on the national ground that the attempt to separate religious being questioned or harassed as to the exact state of his theologi- 
and secular questions is a futile and artificial attempt, which cal tenets? Certainly nothing is more plausible than to maintain 
can never succeed and ought never to be attempted ;—that all | that it is not the State, but Voluntaryism which has fettered 
the evils of the connection between Church and State are| freedom. As regards the destruction of “ discipline,” we may 
evils which will spring up again in a worse form when the! perhaps admit, if we rightly understand it, Mr. Richard's case ; 
-go-ealled severance has been effected ;—and that the can-| but then we regard what he probably means by ecclesiastical 
eelling of all direct influence of the State over the Church | “ discipline ’’ as at the present day a name for what is almost 
can only be justified when it so happens, as it does in Ire-| purely mischievous,—an attempt at a rude and superficial 
land, that the majority of the statesmen who must decide on | inquisition into the sins which offend the social feeling of the 
the policy of the Government are so far divided in spirit from | moment, a process certain to end in Pharisaic judgments, false 
the Church of the people, that any attempt of theirs to sway estimates, and a morality fashioned to earn the praise of men, 
the ecclesiastical policy of the popular Church is either an That Voluntaryism has “ impaired the purity ” of the religious 
insult to the religion of the people, or a dead-letter. We hold | principles subjected to its influence is, of course, one of the 
that the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of | commonest and most plausible of assertions. When preaching 
England would be the greatest blow that could be struck at is bound to be popular, it is not very likely to insist on 
our very germinal rural civilization; and that so far from unpopular elements. It is said, for instance, that the great 
purifying the great variety of creeds really included under this Church of authority, in which obedience is of the essence of 
one Church, it would narrow, lower, and petrify them. faith, cannot help so far derogating from the principle of 
In the first place, and to take the lowest ground, the dises-| authority in Ireland, where it is a voluntary Church, that its 
tablishment of the National Church must involve the surrender | ministers give but faint discouragement, and often half- 
to individual caprice of a vast capital now applied to civiliz-| support, to the Fenian patriots. Is it possible to conceive a 
ing and humanizing purposes (to say no more) ;—and though | greater impairing of the purity of a faith than this? Then, 
it is clear that this may be justified on sufficient public as to the “secularization of the spirit” of the Church,—which 
grounds, yet it takes very strong public grounds to justify it. in one sense we do not admit to be an evil, but a good, though 
Whatever else disestablishment means, it must clearly mean the | in another sense it means, of course, the simple destruction of 
compensation of all the owners of advowsons for their lost| the very life of the Church,—where have the very earthiest 
property out of the property now devoted to religious uses. | of all forms of religion usually been preached, among volun- 
Parliament would never consent to terminate the connection tary or established churches? Was it a Churchman or 
between Church and State without buying back the advowsons | Dissenter who taught us “ Ilow to make the best of both 
from their present owners; and, of course, this could only be| worlds”? There are, of course, a vast number of voluntaryist 
done out of Church property. Is the nation so rich in influences | writers and preachers of the highest spirit; but Church 
of the higher kind that it can sacrifice, without regret, large for Church, it would certainly be very hard to show 
sums now applied to the spiritual education of the nation,|that there is not more frequently the tone of secular 
to swell the already sufficiently concentrated wealth of the | life, of a self-interested morality, of a materialized and con- 
richest class amongst us? However, we freely admit that | tracted theology, of a business view of the soul’s prospects, 
this is no argument to those who believe that the property| among the Voluntary sects than among the Established 
now appropriated to the National Church is worse than/| Churches. It is hard to judge the real effect of the system 
wasted,—mischievously employed. But it must greatly enhance | when the advantages of education have been so much on one 
the pain with which those who think otherwise look upon the | side, but assuredly primd fucie the case of the Dissenters would 


movement. | rest chiefly on the worldly character of the Anglican Bishops, not 


But next, whatever view may be held as to the compara- on that of the majority of the clergy or laity ; and on all other 
tive purity of Established and Non-established religious | sides of the case they would probably themselves admit that 
bodies, can any one deny that the parochial division of the| they have very little to show for their assertion, while the 
kingdom, and the guarantee’ that in every parish, however | Churchman might show a good deal in favour of his belief 
thinly populated and desolate, there shall be some minister| that Voluntaryism secularizes religion much more than an 
of religion to think both for the physical and the moral | Establishment. As for the relative ‘ efficiency’ of voluntary 
wants of the people, are provisions full of beneficence,| and established churches, that depends on the standard by 
the loss of which would throw back many of the wilder | which you judge efficiency. If you take the stirringness of the 
districts of England into something like total barbarism? The | sermon, the amount of popular ‘ movement,’ as your standard, 
most candid of the Voluntaryists themselves admit that their it must be granted at once. If you go by the amount of faith- 
system is weakest just where strength is most needed, and think ful and often very plodding spiritual and moral work got out 
that while it secures a greater spiritual energy in populous of the two systems, we should think the advantage lay with 
districts where there is already much, it fails to provide it the establishments. And as for the disuniting effects of an 
where there is little or none. Its principle is a most illegiti-| establishment, the charge reads almost grotesque. What 
mate application of the Gospel saying that “to him that hath | do the various distinct sects outside the Church know of each 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance, but from him) other, to be compared with the mutual knowledge of 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” | the various distinct schools inside the Church? Is it not 

But again, is it even true that in fields where the Voluntary | precisely the breadth and equity of the State-rule which en- 
principle works at its best advantage, side by side with the ables men so widely apart in opinion to meet so frequently on 


Principle of Establishment, the Voluntaryists always or even | common ground where they can learn to admire and appreciate 
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each other? The apparent disunion in the national Church | risk of a loss of licence will be nearly insupportable, Iti 
is the mere index of its far larger union. The Sects be taken away whenever the fines amount to a hund, to 
know too little of each other even to discuss and dispute ; | pounds, and as a publican can be heavily fined for waterin - 
—and yet it is by the discussions within the Church,— | beer, for allowing disorderly persons in his house, or for ne 
the proofs that different minds study each other and estimate | liquor to an intoxicated man, the maximum may very speedil 
their differences,—that the Voluntaryists are encouraged to | be reached. And thirdly, Mr. Bruce proposes that whesses 
affirm that an Establishment produces “ discord, bitterness, and | new licences are granted they shall be put up to auction the 
social alienation.” highest bidder obtaining the licence, and with it the right ; 
Certainly, judged of on the true ground,—as a question of appointing a certificated manager. As a rule, the hi “os 
national policy,—Mr. Miall and Mr. Richard will have hard | bidder will be the great brewer of the district, and the eno 
work in their crusade. If they succeed, it will be by the help | mous class of men who are now always trying to increage re 
of the sceptics and the pure destructives,—of whom there | number of public-houses in order to find a maintenance for 
must be many in the Working-Class,— and through that | themselves will be shut out altogether from the trade, which 
tendency to blench before cries supposed to be popular, which | will tend to concentrate itself in a comparatively limiteg 
is more and more eating the heart out of political discussion. | number of large drinking “bars,” under very strict control 
So rapid will be this tendency when the Act is at work, that 
THE LICENSING BILL. it may involve a political danger, the concentration of the 
whole liquor trade of great cities in the hands of two or three 
capitalists, whose influence would be greater and worse than 
that of the old territorialists. Twelve firms, for example, could 








HE single and sufficient reason for a new Licensing Bill is | 
that there are too many drinking-houses in England for 

the good of the people. Nobody, we believe, makes any serious | “gp 
attempt to deny Phat fact. dian, Magistrates, Glam | and would divide London among themselves, and set competi. 
Workmen are all agreed upon that part of the question. So | #0 absolutely at defiance by buying every new licence from a 
angry about it have the great cities become, that the brewers Brewers’ Defence Fund. They would manage their houses 
and distillers themselves are inclined to support a moderately | well, no doubt, but they would exercise an excessive amount of 
restrictive measure, feeling that if they do not, the electors will | POW®™ and probably put a stop to all improvements in brewing. 
ultimately insist upon suppressing their traffic altogether, either | So far Mr. Bruce’s Bill seems to us sensible, moderate, and 
by a Maine Law, or by making the municipalities the sole effective. He will reduce the temptation to drink without 
owners of licensed houses,—an alternative at which Mr. Bruce | abolishing the right of drinking, the precise result which we 
in his speech of Monday glances with some degree of hope, understand the majority of townspeople to desire. But 
and which has been tried in parts of Sweden. [Even | having constructed his ideal system, which is so good that the 
‘the trade” is not at much pains to deny the assertion, friends of the Permissive Bill do not like it, as it may take 
its respectable members being seriously injured by the compe- | away much of their support, he comes face to face with the 
tition of men who look for their profit to adulteration alone. difficult and dangerous question of the vested interests. There 
The fact may be taken to be conceded, and also the reason for | are 150,000 publicans in Great Britain, supporting, it is 
the fact. The Justices who now grant the licences have not | believed, 600,000 persons, and their trade, whether bad, 
the strength to resist the pressure put upon them from all | good, or indifferent, has been recognized and licensed by law. 
kinds of quarters, pressure enormously increased by the absence | They enjoy, it is true, only annual licences, but enor- 
of any Parliamentary standard of supply to which they could |mous sums have been sunk on the faith of an under. 
if necessary appeal. The brewers beg for more houses. | standing that no licence shall be withdrawn except for mis- 
The populace beg for more houses. The Members sometimes | conduct,—an understanding so general that in one great town 
beg for more houses, and every kind of dependent, supporter, | in one year one-third of all the licences were sold by their 
and humble friend hopes to be put into a house. They be- | owners by private contract, like grocers’ or bakers shops. Of 
come disgusted, as Mr. Bruce says he was, with the | course the licence itself is not saleable, but the difference in 
appeals made to their interests, their political fears, | value between a licensed house and a house which has still to 
and their personal feelings; avoid the Bench on licensing be licensed is found to be at least one-third of the fee- 
days, and so leave the power of regulating the drinking-houses simple. Simply to confiscate this property would be difficult, 
to such of their number as are inclined, whether from mistaken | even if it were strictly just, not only because a most power- 
convictions or personal interests, to see those houses increase. ful class would fight the Bill to the death, but because 
The result is that throughout England there is one drinking- | the counties are not yet so hostile to the publicans as 
shop to every 180 people, and that in places like Wolverhamp- | the great cities have become, and it might be possible te 
ton the proportion is twice as large, there being one public- | get up a very serious movement throughout agricultural Eng. 
house to every 70 persons. Of course under such circumstances | land by a cry for cheap beer. It is better to move more cau- 
the publicans can only live by tempting their customers to | tiously, and Mr. Bruce has accordingly offered the trade a 
drink ; and they do tempt them by every kind of enticement, | huge “sop” in the shape of a ten years licence to all existing 
including adulteration with salt and drugs intended to pro- | houses, with a preferential privilege to their owners to pur- 
duce a thirst for liquor. The first thing to be done, therefore, | chase licences after that period has elapsed. This is the 
is to reduce the number of houses, and Mr. Bruce proposes to | weak place in the Bill, and it is one which it is extra- 
do this in three separate ways. He first suggests a *‘ Parlia- | ordinarily difficult to strengthen. Direct compensation out of 
mentary standard” to which the Justices may appeal when | the Treasury or out of the rates is, of course, out of the ques- 
pressed, namely, one house to every 1,000 inhabitants. Uptothat | tion. We should have, if we set that precedent, to compensate 
number the Justices are absolute ; but if they desire to increase it every owner of port wine whenever the Chancellor deemed it 
the rate-payers may be consulted, and may by amajority of three- expedient to reduce the duty on claret. Direct suppression 
fifths forbid the increase. The appeal to them is to be direct, and | of all public-houses would produce a revolt. Direct suppression 
not through their municipal bodies, as it is not desirable that the | of half would be equivalent to a gift of millions made by the 
liquor trade should have too strong an interest in obtaining | State to the other half, which might, for aught the State 
the control of municipal bodies in ordinary times. In great could tell, be the worse half of the two. Suppression by 
towns this yeto will be steadily exercised, and it is probable | auction might do, the highest bidders to survive and the 
that even in little places the tendency will be to restriction, | suppressed dealers to have the money as their compensation ; 
the influence of the publicans being very cleverly attracted to | but it involves the danger that the successful bidders, forming 
the side of temperance through their dread of competition. | themselves into a Union, would recoup themselves by a general 
Secondly, Mr. Bruce proposes to establish, at the expense of | rise in price, which would be felt in the country districts as a 
the licensees, a special force of Inspectors, who will relieve the | new and singularly oppressive tax. We must steer clear of 
police of their duty of reporting on public-houses, a duty | beer riots if we can, and of any course which might provoke 
which it is next to impossible for them to perform decently. | a recourse to illicit trade. The grant of a monopoly for a time 
If they are lenient, they are accused of corruption—often with | is, we suspect, the easiest way out of the situation ; but it looks 
reason—if they are rigid, they provoke a hostility most injurious | weak, and it postpones the best effect of the Bill for a very long 


to their influence as upholders of decent order. Outside London, | time. The Bill does a great many things for us at once, but 
moreover, they are responsible to bodies in which distillers and | it does not do at once the one thing the artizans desire. Mr. 
| Bruce will, if he passes his measure, allow of a gradual reduc- 


brewers either have or may have very great influence indeed. | Bruce | me x 
It is believed that independent Inspectors responsible to the de- | tion in the number of drinking-houses, prevent adulteration 


partment alone will be able to weed out the trade by making it and disorder—especially that form of disorder which consists 
unprofitable to keep disorderly houses or practise adulteration. 1 intoxicating the half-drunk—relieve the police of a corrupt- 
Without adulteration there will often be no gain, and with it the , ing duty, relieve the magistrates of an invidious patronage, 
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snd immensely improve the class of publicans, but he will not 
for ten years take the temptation he most fears out of the 


gtizan’s Way. 








MISS COBBE ON DREAMS. 
the new (April) number of Macmillan’s Magazine, Miss 
Cobbe has returned to the illustration of her views of 

ijatent thought,’ or as she prefers to call it, following in Dr. 

ter’s track, ‘unconscious cerebration ;’ and she illustrates 
them in this paper from the phenomena of Dreams. Miss Cobbe’s 
notion is the same as that of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in the interesting lecture on ‘ Mechanism in Thought and Morals’ 
republished in England the other day by Messrs. Low and Sons,— 
pamely, that all such mental experienceas is entirely involuntary and 
unaffected by the activity of the will, is in some sense or other to 
be called mechanical,—and that the true self resides not in this 
jovolantary organization of our ideas and feelings, but in the free 
and voluntary part of us which controls, modifies, and directs our 
waking thoughts. ‘I call that part of mental and bodily life 
mechanical,” says Dr. Holmes, “ which is independent of our 
volition ;” and he explains that he means by this the beating of 
the heart as regards the body, which we can in no wise 
directly control, and the flow of all those currents of thought in 
the mind over which we have no power to exercise a modifying 
influence. The will, as he correctly remarks, has considerable 
power to select the object of thought, but no power to banish 
thought altogether; it cannot refuse to permit any thought, 
though it may substitute one thought for another. So far, then, 
he considers the circulation of some sort of thought in the mind 
as at least as mechanical as the circulation of the blood in the body ; 
and any states of mind in which we have no power to select 
amongst our thoughts, but are, as it were, the victims of our 
thoughts, he would call cases of ‘mechanism in thought.’ On 
this point Miss Cobbe seems to have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion as Dr. Holmes, and in her new paper she illustrates it by a 
brief survey of the nature of dreams; and she infers from her survey 
that in dreams we receive impressions ‘from the work which is 
going on in our brains,” but “incur no fatigue ” thereby, and are 
“exempted from all sense of moral responsibility a3 regards it.” 
“The instrament on which we are wont to play has slipped from 
our loosened grasp, and its secondary and almost equally wondrous 
powers have become manifest. It is not only a finger-organ, 
but a self-acting one; which, while we lie still and listen, goes 
over, more or less perfectly, and with many a quaint wrong note 
‘and variation, the airs which we performed on it yesterday or 
long ago.” ‘‘Is this instrument,” she asks, in conclusion, ‘ourselves? 
Are we quite inseparable from this machinery of thought ?” and 
she replies, that judging by these two tests, the absence from 
dream-processes of the sense of fatigue which accompanies all 
personal effort, and the almost constant absence from them also 
of that habitual moral judgment of the waking life which is of 
the inmost essence of the personal self, we may almost infer that 
“the dreaming brain-self is not the true self for whose moral 
worthiness we strive, and for whose existence after death alone we 
care,” 

In criticizing Miss Cobbe’s first essay on this subject at the time 
of its appearance, we gave some reasons for disputing her assump- 
tion that all latent processes of thought are in any sense mechani- 
cal, i.¢., separable from the personal self. We pointed out, for in- 
stance, that without latent or unconscious perception there would be 





Oo conscious perception, since every bit of colour or extension I 
perceive, is made up of an infinite number of infinitely small bits of 
colour or extension, which, taken separately, my organs are quite 
incapable of perceiving. Supposing, for instance, that my eye can 
see nothing smaller than the ten-thousandth part of a square inch,— 
then every square inch which I perceive must be perceived through 
thecumulation of more than ten thousand approximations to percep- 
tion of each of which, taken separately, I could have no consciousness. 
If then, we argued, every voluntary and conscious act of perception 
certainly depends upon the accumulation of a vast number of such 
acts of which we have no consciousness, can it be any argument 
against the personal character of any other act of mind that we 
had no consciousness of performing it? Because we should need 
what may be called a mental microscope to perceive the infinitesimal 
acts of perception which make up a conscious act of perception, 
that is no reason why these infinitesimal acts are not our own at 
least as much as the conscious act which grows out of them. And, 
therefore, it is very dangerous to infer that any act stands in mere 


—simply because the agent has no consciousness of having produced 
it out of his own personality. Miss Cobbe may possibly admit the 
force of this warning, for in her essay on dreams she insists, 
on a somewhat different class of considerations, and argues for the 
separability of the brain-organization, which she apparently holds 
to be the thinking instrument, from the real self, chiefly on the 
pleas that dream-thoughts don’t fatigue us as all intellectual work 
does, and that dream-thoughts are not morally even like our own, 
but very often as different from our own waking thoughts on the 
same subjects as if they belonged to a different personality. Thus, 
the most sensitively conscientious persons often commit in their 
dreams the most atrocious sins or crimes with perfect indifference 
or even satisfaction, as when an upright man serving with great 
honour on the bench of Judges finds himself repeatedly forg- 
ing in his dreams without the least self-reproach; or a tender- 
hearted civilian runs his best friend through the body in his dream, 
to his own great delight ; or an honourable and charitable woman 
palms off a bad sixpence on a poor person in her dreams with the 
highest sense of satisfaction. How can it be the true self that 
gives birth to conceptions of its own actions quite degrading to its 
own permanent ideal of duty, without the slightest sentiment of 
horror or surprise ? 

Now we should say, by way of criticism on these arguments, 
pretty much what we said in criticizing the argument derived from 
the unconsciousness of our own intellectual processes, that they are 
quite insufficient to establish the very important conclusion which 
Miss Cobbe draws from them, unless they are sufficient to estab- 
lish very much larger conclusions indeed. Are we prepared to 
admit that all moral and intellectual processes in which our 
thoughts float on without fatigue, or in which our minds present 
us with a disfigured picture of themselves, are elicited from 
a mechanical apparatus, on which, indeed, we can play at will, 
but which has no indissoluble connection with our own personal 
life? Now, it seems to us quite certain that in both these respects 
the curious phenomena of dreams, which Miss Cobbe so well 
describes, are merely specially pictorial forms of not uncommon 
waking experience, though no doubt with a certain enhancement 
of the most remarkable features of that experience. As to the 
absence of fatigue in our dreams,—though the experience of the 
present writer by no means confirms this effortlessness of dreams 
as an anything like uniform characteristic of them, dreaming being 
not unfrequently with him a most fatiguing and uphill process,— 
we hardly see how, if admitted to the fullest extent, it even 
favours the ‘cerebration’ theory. Why should that which I 
| do with effort be more of the essence of me than that which I 
cannot help doing whether I will or no? Might it not even 
| be argued that what it takes me a great effort to do is less 
of the essence of me than what I do whether I will or no,—alike in 
time of relaxed or of intense effort? The notion is apparently 
that the stream of effortless thought in reverie or dream, is as 
absolutely dependent on the nerves agitated, as is the motion of 
the finger of the telegraph on the wires set in vibration, and that, 
therefore, the thoughts which I have without effort are not so 
much mine as those of the power or powers which conjured them 
up within me. Granted, if it were not true that the nerve-wires have 
been more or less made capable of their present telegraphy by our 
own voluntary life in time past. For instance, Miss Cobbe tells us of 
Dr. Reid’s dream, dreamt at a time when he had a blister on his head, 
that he had fallen into the hands of a party of Indians and been 
scalped,—a dream which he would certainly not have dreamt if he 
had not learnt enough of the history of Indian tribes to dis- 
criminate the sensation of a burning pain in the head as one more 
or less resembling what the Indian practice must have inflicted. 
So when Miss Cobbe herself twice dreamt that she found herself in 
a great crowd gathered in the dark in some open place looking up 
to heaven, and became sensible as she saw the flaming sword in 
Orion, that the sky was clear, and that the darkness arose from the 
sun’s having failed to rise, though it was high noon, the horror she 
felt was poured into her through astronomical conceptions acquired 
by her in times past ;—that is, the telegraphic effect was produced 
by wires more or less of her own making. The tune played upon you 
now would not have been played, had you not in your former life 
made the keys what they are. ‘The effortlessness of dreams, then, 
even so far as it is to be admitted, does not make the order of 
thought in dreams a matter determined solely or chiefly by ex- 
ternal causes ; for every chord struck vibrates more or less as the 
dreamer by his past activity has taught it to vibrate. Where the 
terror of Miss Cobbe’s dream came in the shape of a sky without 
the sun, or Jean Paul’s in that of a Heaven without a God, 
Voltaire’s might have arisen from a vision of a society without the 








mechanical relations to the personality of him who performs it,— 
in the relation of a mere instrument to the power which uses it, 


capacity to praise, and Dr. Cumming’s from the conception 
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of an Apocalypse without the name and number of the Beast. | only in these various affections or motives for action, and the Choicg 


That our dreams are dreamt without any modifying effort | we make between them,—a choice in which we always and ineyit 
of our own, can be no evidence that they are external to | ably regard the affections which impel us, and the motives.o 9 
us, unless the fact that, even in waking hours, we think | which we act, as as deeply-rooted in ourselves as we do those 2 
without effort of poetry directly anyone mentions Shake-| of will by which we control and satisfy them. Is Miss Cobbe 
speare, or think of snow summits, directly anyone mentions the | prepared to assert that the personal affections are part of the mere 
Alps, is evidence that these thoughts are external to us. A great ‘mechanism’ of mind? If not, as they enter Vitally into almogt 
part of the order of waking thought is quite as effortless and in- | every involuntary train of thought, whether in dreams or other- 
evitable as any dream. If the effortlessness of the dream proves | wise, she can hardly be prepared to defend her hypothesis of 
its mechanical and external character, then the effortlessness of | ‘ unconscious cerebration.’ ss 
these waking thoughts must prove the same. ll life is a web, of 
which laws over which we have no control are the warp, and free 
effort is the woof. In dreams there is more of the former than in | NATIONAL COWARDICE. 
the ordinary course of waking life, and less of the latter. But | .- question which General Blumenthal addressed in the 
there are plenty of hours of wakefulness in which there is as much | early days of the siege of Paris to an equally puzzled 
of the former and as little of the latter as in any dreams, and unless | English refugee, ‘‘ Why do the French run away ?” is now being 
you can disown all these as external to your true self, you cer- asked everywhere throughout the Continent. It is impossible to 
tainly cannot, on this ground at least, disown your dreams. |read the accounts daily transmitted from Paris—accountg of 
Miss Cobbe’s second argument,—the immense difference between | fanatics ranning away from Mobiles as Mobiles ran away from 
the moral will of men awake and in dream,—(we entirely deny that | Prussians, of armed respectables unwilling to fire a shot, and 
it is anything like universal, the present writer though sometimes armed roughs flying in terror because a few shells fall among 
lawless in his dreams, is oftener simply his waking self in dreams) | their ranks—without asking oneself whether it is or is not possible 
—would have a great deal more force in it, if it were not easy to | that a whole people should temporarily decline in the scale of cour. 
bring instances of throwing oneself into very unnatural moral | age, and ifso, why ? Most men, we suppose, are for different reasons 
positions in hours of complete wakefulness, and to show to some anxious to reject such a supposition, and are half inclined to be 
extent in what respects dreams differ from reverie of this kind. | angry with the correspondents, who in the most cynical way declare 
A dream differs from an ordinary train of thought chiefly in this, | that this or that body of men in Paris are actual cowards, men who 
—that it is almost always a highly pictorial representation, and | will not fight when they wish to fight, and know they ought to 
also one of a single or linear succession of thoughts, the various | fight, because they are afraid of death, or physical injury; but 
branching or radiating threads of which are not kept together in it is unwise to reject any theory frequently advanced by many 
a single mental sheath, as they would be during practical | eye-witnesses without examination. Loss of nerve is certainly 
waking life. Now, in both these respects, the pictorial character | possible to the individual. It frequently disappears, or is seriously 
of dreams and the single groove of associations along which | diminished in old age. Many a man who was a bold rider in his 
the ideas run, there are plenty of waking states exactly like dreams. | youth has given up the pursuit at sixty, from a consciousness that 
What schoolboy, or for that matter what man, has not put himself | he had ‘‘lost his nerve,” that everything looked too formidable; 
into the mental attitude of ordering his bosom friend off to instant | and there are many bodily states in which physical courage 
execution, without ever thinking, for the purpose of that reverie, | appears to be temporarily dormant. A sea-sick crew would not 
of the remorse he would feel for doing it? What man studying | be brave. Men attacked by dysentery in the tropics frequently 
the annals of crime has not considered how he would forge a bill | lose their nerve for the time, and it is a theory confirmed 
or even commit a murder so as to succeed in escaping justice? | by long experience that underfed men will rarely fight well. 
What woman has not contemplated the best mode of getting | Indeed, there is a belief very prevalent in the world that diet 
some use out of a bad piece of money which had been palmed | has a direct effect on courage, though the rule according to which 
off upon her? We are constantly putting ourselves through | diet operates, hardly appears so clear to modern observers as it did 
hypothetical situations in which, assuming for a momenta com- | to good old Froissart. He believed in beef; but a Spaniard will 
pletely different basis of action from our own, we yet achieve vic- | fight very well upon chestnuts, or a ‘* Tipperary boy ” on potatoes 
toriously what another person has attempted and done bunglingly. | and skim-milk. If, then, it is possible for an individual from 
Well, but Miss Cobbe will say,—the peculiar feature of a dream, | temporary and physical causes to lose his courage, it cannot be 
the belief that you really have acted so, does not belong to this | entirely impossible for a nation to do so. It is conceivable at any 
state of mind; and if you could once suppose that you really had | rate that a nation or a city might have fallen into such a mode of 
acted thus in waking hours, you would be covered with remorse. | life,—say, for example, through an epidemic of drunkenness, or 
Well, in the case of the present writer at least, that has constantly | through a continuous seeking of excitement,—that it no longer re- 
happened also in a dream; many a time he has been wakened | tained the nerve to encounter certain forms of danger; that it had 
by the agony of remorse in his mind for a dreamt crime. But | become so “strung” that, like a woman, it would be brave only so 
granting that this is often otherwise, we should explain it simply | long as the danger was noiseless, of a kind that attacked the mental 
by this fact,—that a dream usually travels along a /inear groove of | ratherthan the physical nerves. Men whohave studied the Bengalees, 
associations, the peculiar direction of which we can never deter- | the natives of Peru, and the Japanese, believe firmly that something 
mine beforehand, while for the delivery of a moral judgment, | more than want of motive disinclines them to face Europeans, and 
there must be enough of complexity of feeling present to the | especially European artillery ; that it is not fear of death, which 
dreamer, for him to compare the motive from which he appeared they do not feel, or of physical pain, which they endure unmoved, 
himself to be acting with some higher motive which would have | but actual physical weakness, as involuntary as fever or hysteria. 
prevented him from so acting. The reason the schoolboy would | If forced to do it they would faint, or get ‘ fits,” or become 
feel remorse if he believed that he had really ordered his bosom | insane; and no remedy, except through a change of habits for 
friend off to the block, or the judge if he thought he had really | generations, can be so much as looked for. ‘These races must 
committed forgery, would be that the other motives which should | have been brave once, and have lost their courage as they have 
have deterred them, and which would certainly have been pre- | changed their colour, in many generations. At present they 
ferred to the lower motives on which they acted, would imme- ; cannot fight, aud when induced to attempt it, a few shells or rifle 
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diately flash upon them and cover them with shame. But, in the | 
dream, the track of associations probably branches off arbitrarily, | 
before any such comparison occurs, in a new direction, and the | 


chance of comparing the one thread of motive with another and 


higher thread of motive is lost. This is, we take it, the real | 


explanation of the apparently often immoral character of dreams, 


—viz., that, owing to the passivity of the will, only one picture at | 


a time is before the mind, and the relations of the particular 
picture to other possible pictures behind the immediate scene, 
which, with a will in full energy we should at once perceive, is 
ignored. But this is no reason at all for speaking of the dream as 


a mechanical process separable from the self. For if the one train | 


of associations which a dream presents be separable from the self, 
so may all the others; and if all are separable, then the waking 


life is as mechanical as the dream-life, for waking life consists | 


| bullets make them run away. No cure for them is possible, and 
there is no more chance of their accomplishing anything in wat 
than there is of average women defeating average men in the 
contests of the prize-ring. 

Some theory of this kind is, we imagine, at the bottom of the 
incessant statements of English and German correspondents about 
the cowardice of French Mobiles, of the National Guards, and 
more especially of the respectable classes, who they say cannot be 
induced to face rifles at all. The writers think, or wish others to 
| think, that the French people has degenerated till it has become 
Orientalized, and not only does not fight well now, but never 
will fight well again, that it must either live as a quiet 
peaceable people, avoiding all occasion of offence, oF be 
submerged. A similar idea is evidently present in Germany, 
where they are acting plays in which the point of the 
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—— . 
fan is said to be the instinctive poltroonery of the Frenchmen 
of all sorts engaged in the piece. We do not believe one word of 
jtall, and shall not, without better evidence than the flight of 
nen who, without discipline, ran away as shamefully as English 
god Irish mobs invariably do, but with discipline hurled back the 
Pomeranians at Mars le Tours, till the soldier-king audibly 
eased fortune and everybody else. But we cannot deny a 

ibility that not only in Paris, but in the whole world, 
the kind of courage required for fighting battles may have 
in some degree declined, not through any alteration in the 
tone of men’s nerves, but from an alteration in their daily 
habits of thought. They have become at once too sensible 
and too sensitive. An extreme dislike of war, on account of the 
josses, the family disruptions, and the physical sufferings it 
involves, is expressed even by the Germans, who have never lost a 
battle or disobeyed an order, a feeling which, though in many ways 
noble, has in it some of the spirit of calculation which in other 
qountries may develop too far. There is a low kind of common- 
gense, a power of asking whether anything would compensate one 
for a wooden leg, or the loss of an arm, which, if fully developed, 
would have most, or all, of the results of cowardice. This, a 
habit of selfish calculation in a mind quite indifferent about | 
abstract ideas, is the root of Chinese cowardice. The in-| 
dividual Chinaman is by no means cowardly. On _ the | 
contrary, when fairly provoked out of his calculations—as by 
kidnapping—he is one of the most dangerous beings alive, but 
he cannot make up his mind that it is worth his while to be shot 
at, and if hit, die in misery—for Oriental soldiers have neither am- 
pulances nor hospitals—for purely abstract reasons. The Parisian 
ourgeois thinks if he is wounded his shop will be ruined, and 
anless compelled to forget that by an idea, or by some imminent 
danger, or some duty, he is apt to stay at home. We see a pre- 
«cisely similar kind of apprehensiveness every day in police reports 
athome. Everybody is taking to athletics, but, nevertheless, we 
never read of a murder, or a burglary, or an outrage, but 
some decent bystander skulks outrageously. Very recently 
indeed, a2 woman was murdered with two masons at the 
foot of a ladder leading to her window, aware she was| 
in danger, but unwilling to run the risk of mounting to her| 











CHANGE AND PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


BRIEF notice in the Court Circular of the presentation to 

the Queen of Higashi-Fushimi-no-Miya, a Japanese Prince, 
lately come to England for the prosecution of his studies—or, in 
other words, for an education—is an incident scarcely noticed in 
the whirl and dissipation of a London season. And yet it marks 
an epoch in the history of a nation. It is the evidence of a 
change in the political constitution and ideas of a whole race 
which is without a parallel for its completeness and suddenness, 
in either ancient or modern history. We have seen many changes 
of the most startling character in Europe during the last few years. 
The restoration of Italy as a sovereigu power, with the down- 
fall of the Pope’s temporal rule,—the collapse and utter ruin of 
the first military power in Europe,—and tie equally sudden and 
unanticipated resuscitation of the German Empire under the con- 
trol of Prussia, the territories of the latter increased by the dis- 
memberment of France,—are all events of such transcendent magni- 
tude and importance, that all other changes in the destiny of 
nations beyond the limits of Europe may well be dwarfed into 
comparative insignificance in our eyes. It is not well, however, 
to allow these to be altogether excluded from our view; and we 
may advantageously spare a few moments from the pressure of 
nearer interests to realize what is passing at the opposite side of 
the globe. 

The ‘‘ East” is ceasing very rapidly to be the mere “ geogra- 
phical expression” Italy was once derisively considered. Great 
Britain and Russia have both stretched their arms across the terri- 
tories which constitute the continent of Asia, absorbing and 
appropriating no small portion by a process of conquest and 
annexation combined. India and Central Asia have in this way 
been brought in great degree under European rule. The Anglo- 
Saxon on the other side, crossing the continent of the New World, 
during the last quarter of a century, now stands fronting the 
Japanese and Chinese, scarcely separated by the Pacific Ocean,— 
which, in these days of steam and commercial enterprise, is little 
more than a herring-pond. ‘Thus from both sides, by land 
approaches from Europe and by sea from California, the Western 
and Eastern races from opposite points of the compass meet, and 


aid. A calculation of this kind is naturally strengthened by in- | with ideas almost as widely opposed as their positions on the map. 
creased risk, and while the risk involved in fighting has really | A great commerce has, moreover, grown_up within the last few 
increased a good deal with the invention of arms-of-precision, the years between San Francisco, and China, and Japan. ‘The Pacific 


apparent risk has increased much more. 
think, who attributes to Von Moltke the statement that none but 

thoroughly disciplined troops will stand up to modern shells, and | 
that seems to be literally true, if we may judge from such examples 





"a8 the effect of the slow fire from Valérien on the Reds ; but still | 


the shells do not kill many. We are told on the first authority 
that very heavy artillery fire kills few men when compared with 
‘the rifles of an advancing regiment. It is not death, in fact, that the 
tunaways are afraid of, but wounds, noise, the possible loss of the 
omfortable, easy, laughing method of existence to which they have 
become accustomed and attached. This notion of the pleasantness | 
of life, of mere living, and of the immensity of loss involved | 
in risking it, is undoubtedly high among the Southern races just | 
now, and is believed to be the most effective cause of the clamour | 
they are raising against the punishment of death. No crime seems 
to them to deserve such a banishment from the sunlight. 
But what is the difference between this form of unwillingness | 
4o fight, and cowardice or degeneracy like that of the Bengalees ? 
Just this, that it is curable, and therefore temporary, while | 
degeneracy is not. A regiment of Bengalees subjected to Prussian | 
discipline would be just as useless—if they are what they thiok 
themselyes—as a regiment without discipline ; but a regiment of | 
Parisians so disciplined, so imbued with the idea that the first 
necessity is to obey orders, would probably fight like the French- | 
men at Borodino or the Russians at Zorndorf. A new idea, a| 
new leader, a new system of organization, might terminate what | 
is really a spasm of selfish caution, and want of confidence rather 
than of cowardice. The constant exclamation of defeated French- 
men, ‘‘ Nous sommes trahis!” is attributed by the correspondents | 
to morbid vanity or to want of sense; but it really indicates that 
permanent suspicion of all above them which is the vice of to-day | 
in France, and which has been generated partly by the vices of 
the upper class, and partly by the eighty years of Revolution 
during which every kind of treachery, even the sale of armies in 
the field, has been justified or extenuated by party feeling. ‘That 
distrust is removable either by discipline, by confidence in a| 
leader, or by the birth of a new hope; and should any of these | 
three possibilities be secured, we shall, we believe, hear no more 
of the cowardice of one of the bravest, though one of the most 
selfish and hysterical peoples of the world. 


| 
| 





It is Mr. Russell, we | has proved no greater obstacle to this ever-increasing intercourse 
| 


than the Mediterranean to the European group of nations. In 
thirty days, passengers and goods are transported from one coast to 
the other with ease and safety. Whole fleets of steamers keep up 
the communication,—and thousands of Chinese emigrants every 
year are passing over to make the railroads, till the cotton fields, 
and work the sugar plantations of the United States, supplying 
and cheapening their labour market. 

That our descendants there and the crowds of emigrants from our 
own shores which annually swell their numbers, should rejoice in 
such rapid progress, and overflow in self-gratulations at the anti- 
cipation of soon becoming, like the parent State, a great Eastern 
power, with dominant influence over Mongol, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese, is very natural. Nor are such sanguine hopes so utterly 
devoid of solid foundation as many on this side of the 
Atlantic will be apt to conclude. Chinajand Japan are con- 
scious of what is to them a common danger and a common want. 
The danger is that of territorial encroachment or absorption from 
the preponderating power and aggressive character of Russia. The 
want, a knowledge of European arts and sciences—the art of war 
more especially—and the sciences which develop the strength and 
multiply the resources of a nation. ‘The best antidote to this 
danger, and the readiest means of supplying the want, are 
to be found in closer union or alliance with their nearest neigh- 
bours, after the Russians,—the Americans. {And that these are not 
unwilling to extend the right hand, and if need be material aid 
and protection, may be inferred from many circumstances, though 
these are of a kind to escape notice in Europe. The New York 
Herald was somewhat too precipitate in announcing that an uncle 
of the Mikado had been sent to America as an Envoy of Japan. 
But the error is rather one of time than of fact,—foreshadow- 
ing something in the future instead of keeping to the pre- 
sent;—the fact being that the Mikado has directed three 
Princes of the Blood, nearly related to him, to proceed 
to foreign countries for purposes of study,—one to proceed to 
Prussia; one, who has lately arrived, to remain in England ; 
and one to stop in America. A chargé d'affaires has also been 
appointed to represent Japan in each of these countries. A large 
number of Japanese students, many of them sons of officers and 
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high functionaries, have been similarly distributed for their educa- | tion is the basis of all progress, and therefore sends h 
tion. There are at this moment forty-six located in England. 
We can easily understand therefore that the President of the United 
States spoke in all sincerity to one of these Princes, when he told 


: a raetig. et yo 
men to receive a scientific education in America and E 


hoping thereby to fitly prepare them to take a wise and discrimi, 
nating part in the affairs of our Government. Our Government 


him that the United States had seen ‘ with pride the young men of | has commissioned a diplomatic representative to this country, to 
’ 


Japan coming there to receive scientific education,” and that ‘he 
would take great pleasure in contributing to make their residence 


in the country both agreeable and useful to them.” 


A revolution more strange than any recorded in history has 
recently been effected in Japan, and is thus revealed to us. 
Since the American Commodore in 1853 first threw open the doors 
previously closed to all, and gave entrance not to merchants and 
their goods only, but to ideas of progress, and new hopes and fears 
as well as interests, another nation has sprung into existence, and 
From a 
long sleep of isolation and feudalism, with stereotyped laws, and 
customs from which no one under penalty of death was at liberty 
to deviate by a hairsbreadth, they were rudely awakened by the 
apparition of an American squadron, with a summons to enter 
the comity of nations, and the alternative of being treated as 
Both the message and the messengers 
must have come upon the Japanese Daimios with something of 
the effect of an earthquake strong enough to rouse the Seven 
To realize their position and feelings one must be able 
to picture their dream of security,—the completeness of their pre- 


is now preparing to run a race with European States. 


enemies of the human race. 


Sleepers. 


vious isolation, and undisturbed conviction of their power to main- 


tain it against the world. From this to pass in a single night to 


the knowledge that a squadron was anchored in the Bay of 
Yeddo menacing the capital, and with an expressed determina- 
tion on the part of a great Western power to open intercourse with 
the country, was a transformation far transcending Rip Van 
Winkle’s experience on his return to the wakivg world. ‘The 
policy loudly proclaimed by;7aiko Sama 250 years before, as the 
unalterable rule of Japan, had remained until that fatal morning 
undisturbed and unquestioned. This is what Taiko Sama, the 
founder of the Tycoon’s dynasty, now no more, announced, in a 
letter addressed in 1591 to the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, 
who had dared to propose friendly relations and intercourse: 
—‘* Japan is the realm of the Kami, that is of Sin, the begin- 
ning of all things; and the good order of the Government depends 
upon the exact observance of the ancient laws, of which the Kami are 
the authors. They cannot be departed from without overturning 
the subordination which ought to exist of subjects to their sove- 
reign, wives to their husbands, children to their parents, vassals to 
their lords, and servants to their masters. ‘These laws are neces- 
sary to maintain good order within and tranquillity without. The 
Fathers have come to these islands to teach another religion ; but 
as that of the Kami is too deeply rooted to be eradicated, this new 
Jaw can only serve to introduce into Japan a diversity of worship 
very prejudicial to the State. It is on that account that, by an 
Imperial edict, 1 have forbidden these strange doctors to continue 
to preach their doctrine. Ijhave even ordered them to leave Japan, 
and I am determined not to allow anybody to come thither to 
retail new opinions.” 


But the year 1853 brought an American Commodore for a 


Plenipotentiary—‘‘ backed by such a naval force as would secure 
him a respectful hearing,” with instructions ‘ to show a resolution 
not to take ‘no’ for an answer "—and the result was the reluctant 
and oft-repented reversal of the traditionary policy of isolation, 


—soon to be followed by the opening of its ports to trade, under 


the pressure of English, French, and Russian negotiators, following 
in the track of the United States. 


Not twenty years have yet passed, and in that period, short as 
it is in the life of a nation, the Japanese have cleared at a bound 


the space of centuries which intervened in Europe between 
feudalism and modern institutions. The mayors of the palace, 
with their dual government, spiritual and temporal, feudal and 
military, have all disappeared, and in their place there reigns a 
Kami-descended sovereign still, but with all the most approved 
constitutional forms and checks on despotic rule. ‘The princely 
feudatories have merged into a deliberative House of Peers, 


renouncing all their feudal privileges; and to complete the | 


assure you that it is earnestly seeking for permanent progress in 
all that is great and good, as rapidly as it can acquire thege 
cherished ends, and it desires particularly to cement more Close} 
the already friendly relations and interests existing between - 
respective peoples.” 

Well might the President of the Great Republic hail the arrival 
of these students and travellers as heralds of a new era for their 
nation, in terms of congratulation and friendly courtesy ! The 
world has never before seen so great a change in so brief a Space ag 
the advent of these Japanese Princes demonstrates. It reads more 
like a description of the transformation-scene of a pantomime than 
sober history,—yet history it is. Within the last ten years the 
whole social and political fabric of the State has been reyoly. 
tionized. ‘The present descendant of a race of fainéant Sovereigns, 
sleeping and dreaming away their weary existence among their 
wives and concubines, never stirring from the precincts of his 
palace-prison under vigilant guard of successive usurping Tycoons, 
has been roused from the lethargy of ages. He now not only 
reigns, but governs a nation of thirty millions of willing and 
devoted subjects. ‘The Tycoon, his former jailor, is deposed and 
banished, and the nobles of the realm have gathered round the 
Mikado to guard the throne. Railroads and telegraphic lines in 
that short time have been introduced. Stranger still, Japanese 
Scrip is quoted on the Stock Exchanges in Europe—and at 98 to 
to 100—a rate which many of the oldest European States may 
envy. A mint from London has been set to work, and the notes 
for a paper currency are now preparing in Frankfurt with all 
modern improvements. A penny postage stamp and a postal 
service are also preparing, to take the place of two naked 
runners and a paper bag. Medical schools have been estab. 
lished, and with anatomical classes,— the greatest achievement of 
all, perhaps. Ironclad steamers ride at anchor under their own flag 
where not a score of years ago an American squadron took the 
nation by surprise. An army of European-drilled natives, armed 
with the best breech-loaders, has been organized, and arsenals for 
casting cannon are in operation. Such are a few of the changes 
which place Japan in the foremost rank of Eastern nations, dis- 
tinguished before all others by its capacity for progress and power 
of assimilating the ideas and the best fruits of Western civilization. 
In one direction they appear disposed to adhere resolutely to the 
policy so loudly proclaimed by Taiko Sama, and to hark back to 
their oldest traditions. They still object to the conversion of 
their people,—if they no longer prohibit ‘‘ strange doctors con- 
tinuing to preach.” They have quite recently swept away whole 
villages and doomed their inhabitants to death or slavery for 
listening to missionaries. ‘They seem, indeed, disposed to go 
further still, and to uproot Buddhism, which came from China, 
according to Japanese chronologists, some 500 years B.C., super- 
seded in a great degree, but never entirely, the native religion, in 
which the Supreme Being is worshipped without any kind of 
idolatry. This ancient and purer faith, it is said, the Japanese 
ruler is now bent on restoring, to the exclusion of every other. 
And it may be remembered that in none of their treaties with 
foreign powers could they be induced to admit the toleration 
clause imposed by force majeure upon the Chinese. Looking to 
the sudden and sweeping character of the changes above enu- 
merated, it might be imagined that the Japanese, like the inhabi- 
tants of Honolulu, had simply fallen under the sway of certain 
enterprising Americans, who had obtained sufficient influence to 
revolutionize the State, and place themselves in office for the 
administration of a constitution on an European model. But 
nothing of the kind has taken place. The Japanese are their own 
| regenerators, although a few foreigners have been taken into theit 
| service. And no better proof is needed than this tendency to 





revert to their ancient faith, and cast out that which has been 80 
| long naturalized among them as a foreign importation. 
When will China acknowledge “ education is the basis of all pro- 


revolution of ideas, three of the princes of the Imperial blood | gress,” and progress itself an essential condition of the permanent 


are now in Europe for their education! 


If we would know | well-being and development of a nation? ‘They are as far from it 


with what object, we have but to listen to the address of the | now as they were in the days of Kublai Khan, the Mongol con- 
Prince on his presentation to the President at the White House | queror of the thirteenth century. And they cling as obstin- 


at Washington :—‘ Our travellers and students, like myself, on 


| ately to their Asiatic love of repose, the traditions of the past, 


their way abroad, will hereafter become better acquainted with | and their detestation of all innovation and progress, as in the 
your country and people. We shall constantly encourage inter- | days of Confucius, who lived 500 years before the Christian era. 
course, and aim to annually increase more intimate and important | All honour to the Japanese, then, who bid fair to be, at the opposite 


relations. The Government of Japan is well aware that educa. | side of the globe, what the British islanders have been on this— 
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she pioneers of progress—and with their courage and enterprise to 
realize Taiko Sama’s dream,—if not of annexing the inert colossus, 
China, only separated by a narrow belt of sea, of far outstrip- 
ing it in the race of life and the acquirement of power to 
maintain their independence,—not by hermetically closing their 
ts, but by freely opening them to the commerce of all nations. 
Not, as the Chinese vainly strive, by refusing access, so far as 
they dare, and blindly treading round and round the same vicious 
circle of ignorance and prejudice ; but by going forth with their 
eyes wide open into all lands, and profiting by the experience and 
accumulated results of ages of progress and scientific culture. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA. 


' (To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$r,—In your last week's number you have in a short paragraph 
summed up the debate in the House of Lords on Lord Carnarvon’s 
motion in respect to the ‘Tientsin massacreand given the general drift 
of our policyin China. Your summary is so nearly complete, and 
suggestive of the main issue, that I think it is to be regretted you 
did not draw out the conclusions to which your article points. As 
you have not done so, perhaps you will allow me to offer a few 





remarks. 
There is a very general consensus of opinion among those who 


have any knowledge of our position in China as to the necessity of 
moreeffective protection for British life and property in that country, 
aud the better observance of treaty stipulations in matters of trade. 
Lord Salisbury gave fair expression to this general conviction 
when he said, in reference to the British policy, that ‘no doubt 
centralization would be a very good thing, and it would be emi- 
nently satisfactory if European power could induce the central 
authority in China to keep its people in order at the several porte ; 
but in the meantime, while the ideal policy was being carried out, 
horrible catastrophes might recur again and again.” ‘There has 
certainly been no adequate provision hitherto made _ to 
prevent the recurrence of such calamities. ‘The real ques- 
tion, therefore, is not whether such provision is needful, but by 
what means the end can be secured. Between the two 
courses of centralization and local action, neither of which taken 
separately can be considered satisfactory, there may surely be 
found some middle term—combining both, perhaps—which may 
serve provisionally as a modus vivendi less open to objection than 
the existing liability to complications and massacres. The pro- 


- blem is confessedly a very difficult one, because there is an 


apparent contradiction in the terms. A clear recognition of the 
Sovereign rights of the Emperor of China in the abstract, has to be 
reconciled with a practical disregard or violation of these, in the 
degree in which he fails to make them respected by his own sub- 
jects, when foreign life or property, or foreign interests, are at 
stake. The conflicting nature of these two conditions has led to 
an impression of their necessary incompatibility. But whether 
such is the fact admits of question. 

Lord Salisbury was quite right when he pointed out as a fatal 





brought to bear locally,—either for prevention or punishment, 
when foreign life and property are in question. This is the middle 


| term by which, I cannot help thinking, conditions otherwise 


incompatible may be reconciled. I will not attempt to go 
into details here, but the experience of the last four or five 
years has sufficed to demonstrate the possibility of such a mutual 
understanding between the British Minister at Peking and the 
Central Government as would enable a naval force to be brought 
to bear on localities when absolutely necessary,—this force to be 
only called upon as affording the means of effective co-operation 
with the native authorities, instead of being employed to put 
them aside, and utterly discredit both them and their Sovereign 
in the eyes of his subjects. Something of this kind, it is under- 
stood, was the course contemplated in reference to Swatow and to 
Formosa in 1868. That it was not carried out satisfactorily to 





both parties, seemed chiefly due to the unfortunate precipitation 
| which brought the British forces into action before the Chinese 
| officers could get to the spot. Between giving the commanders 
| of gunboats or of larger ships an unconditional power to burn and 
| Slay on their own judgments with or without a consul’s con- 
| currence, and a discretionary power to her Majesty’s Minister at 
| Peking to arrange with the Central Government that in certain pos- 
| sible or foreseen contingencies involving danger to life or property 


| at distant ports, a naval force should be called upon to act in co- 


operation with the Chinese authority on the spot, there is obviously 
a wide difference. However nominal such co-operation on the part 
of the Chinese might be, the principle would be upheld and their 
legitimate authority respected. Our diplomacy in the East has 
surmounted greater difficulties than would present themselves in 
giving effect to a policy of this kind on the part of the British 
Government. And seeing the inevitable failure of any attempt to 
carry out either the exclusively central policy, as at present under- 
stood, or one of independent local action, it may be worthy of trial 
as combining the spirit of conciliation towards the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which Her Majesty’s Government has manifested so strong a 
desire to adopt, while allowing that display of firmness and power 
|to enforce redress or punish wrong, so essential in the East 
| to prevent disregard of treaty rights. ‘Thus, as you will 
|see, I come to your own conclusion, that when the Asiatic 
sees weakness—or what he may mistake for weakness — he 
is not conciliated, but contemptuous,—and accordingly the 
| worst policy that can be adopted, both for the Chinese and 
| ourselves, is to let them imagine they may either attack or 
injure us with impunity. If to conciliate we must forego 
whatever means may be necessary to insure full and prompt 
redress on the spot where the wrong is done, and punishment 
of the real offenders, we had better relinquish all hope of plac- 
ing our relations on any firm or permanent basis of respect and 
security. Any endeavour to conciliate either the population of the 
towns or the authorities, by lightly condoning offences or accept- 
ing inadequate redress for outrages, must prove an utter failure. 
They may like us, or hate us, but they must respect us, as a people 
thoroughly capable of exacting redress when injured, by what- 
ever means that may be best effected. On no other condition is 
either friendly intercourse or security possible. To attempt 











defect in the centralizing policy that it afforded no adequate it is merely to encourage a spirit of aggressive lawlessness, which 
protection either to life or property, and entirely failed to secure | could not fail in the end to compel any British Government, 
from injury the material interests for which our treaties were | whether Liberal or Conservative, to resort to war as the sole means 
made, Yet it is equally evident that a constant recurrence to, of insuring respect for Treaties and protection to life. 

local action by foreign consuls and gunboats, cannot be recon-| In reference to the feasibility of a provisional policy of this 
ciled with treaty relations at Peking or diplomatic intercourse | nature while the Central Government at Peking is so consciously 
The Emperor must either be | weak and unable to make its authority respected in the provinces, 


with the Chinese Government. 
recognized, and treated by foreign powers with some regard to the; [ have no doubt, there is good reason to believe that they 
| are not altogether averse on particular occasions to have 


laws and conditions of international relations between European | 
States, or be put aside altogether and set at defiance. It is impos-| their hands forced by the interposition of a foreign force, 
sible, as the merchants would propose, to make constant raids with | when it is necessary to exact redress for some flagrant outrage. 
an armed force upon the provincial authorities or populations at the | When eight or ten thousand graduates are collected together in 
discretion of foreign officers, civil or naval, as a permanent system, | one of the provincial cities for the annual examinations, the local 
and at the same time keep up diplomatic relations at Peking. If | authorities are powerless either for control or punishment. Yet, 
even a Chinese Government could be found that would submit to| as was shown at Yangchow, where there is manifest danger of 
such an anomalous state of things, they could not long co-exist foreign coercive means being applied, they are enabled to act,—ina 
With it, because their prestige and authority in the country would | way they would not dare to attempt under other conditions. So also 
be lost by a continuous demonstration of weakness and inability to with a Governor-General like Li- Hung-Chang or Tsen-Kwofan, not 
assert the authority that properly belongs to an independent always very amenable to the central authority, and very apt to dis- 
and sovereign power. | regard orders when foreigners are concerned,—the Tsungli- Yamen 

But the desire to fasten the responsibility of all violations of | is not sorry at heart to see them compelled by such agencies out- 
treaty upon the Central Government at Peking, and the recognized | side the official circle of the “ Boards,” and altogether beyond their 
necessity of a certain observance and respect for their authority, | control, to give execution to the orders from Peking. lt happens 
does not necessarily preclude all possibility of co-operation, in some in other cases that a district has become so utterly lawless that the 
form which might safeguard the authority of the central power, | provincial officers lose all authority. This was the state of affairs 
and yet allow more effective means than it can command to be | at Swatow in 1869, and there is little doubt that in that case 
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the authorities both at Peking and Canton were perfectly ready to 
accept the co-operation of the British forces, and heartily glad of 
the results. I refer to these cases—all well-known instances— 
merely to show that there is nothing either visionary or unpractical 
in the line of policy here indicated. It may tax the resources 
of Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking to secure its adoption as a 
matter of friendly arrangement or understanding in the first 
instance, and to give it effect subsequently,—but I am satisfied 
there will be no difficulty which cannot be overcome by tact and 
judgment. Provided always that Her Majesty’s Government in 
adopting it leave no room for doubt at Peking as to their resolu- 
tion to give it effect,—in the interest of both countries. Once 
convinced of this, means will be found; and neither at the capital 
nor in the provinces will the anti-foreign party venture openly to 
resist, however much they may dislike to see it fairly carried out. 
—I an, Sir, &c., INDICATOR. 





‘* RECONCILIATION.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Srr,—I should have requested you ere now to have allowed me to 
say a word on the subject of ‘‘ Reconciliation” as affected by the 
Voysey trial, had not illness prevented me. I have felt a call on me 
in connection with what took place on the same subject at the 
Lambeth Conference, and to which reference was made in your 
columns. The meaning there affixed to the word was the same as 
that given on the present occasion, but it was then waived on the 
part of those who objected to it, on the score that the document in 
which it occurred was to be received as an ‘‘ Kirenicon,” and not as 
a definition of faith. And of so little importance did the matter 
then seem in most eyes, that when in the subsequent Convocation 
attention was drawn to the subject, the objection was overruled on 
the plea given by a then eminent, aud now still more eminent, 
dignitary of the Church, that it was ‘‘ a microscopic criticism.” This 
cannot now be said to be the case. And what was then said was no 
doubt enough toshow how very grave an issue underlay the surface. 
For the words of the celebrated and highly orthodox Dr. John 
Mason Neale were quoted,—the words, I mean, in which, when 
writing on this subject under the head of the Clementine Liturgy, 
he expresses himself as follows: —‘‘ Notice here and again 
presently the unscriptural phrase” (he is quoting the word recon- 
cile, as used in the Lambeth Evangelical, and as laid down by 
the present judgment, in the sense of the object of the Incarnation 
being the reconciliation of God). ‘According to St. Paul's 
teaching, it is man that must be reconciled to God, not God to 
man. ‘This appears to me,” he says, ‘‘a good argument in 
favour of the belief that St. Clement’s Liturgy was never really 
employed by any Church. Such an error might easily escape the 
notice of an individual writer, but the marvellous accuracy of the 
early Liturgists would not have allowed the phrase to remain in use.” 

The matter, however, has assumed a different and more formid- 
able aspect when the phrase objected to has been formally accepted 
by the Church, and defined as her meaning, accompanied with the 
sanction of penalties. 1t is probable, however, that the infliction 
of penalty by the late judgment was induced by other reasons 
than the use of this word in the sense objected to, and would be 


considered undesirable and impossible of infliction for this reason | 


alone. But is the path of clergymen who hold the word in the 
sense objected to absolutely clear, although it may be free from 
penalty? Is there no duty which they owe to themselves and to 
the truth upon the subject? Can they remain members of a 
Church which intentionally obscures, it would seem, that which to 
them is the essence, and which (if it be not the essence) is the power 
of the Gospel? To my own mind, at this moment the conviction 
comes that this is no final stage, and that it is yet scarce realized 
on either side how grave the matter is. That the issue will be in 
behalf of the truth we cannot doubt. And most men have come 
to the opinion that little is to be gained by the breaking into or 
outof Churches. But no doubt the difference implied in the mean- 
ing and the application of the word is fundamental, that is, as the 
object of the Incarnation is held to be the reconciliation of man, 
or of God. In the first case, we receive it as its name Revelation 
implies, as a key to the character of God and nature ; in the other, 
as a mystery over and above the already present mysteries of God 
and nature. It is probable that this will be felt to be a wrong 
description, because we are so much in the habit of mixing up the 
two conceptions that we scarcely realize that it is but from the first 
we are receiving light, yet if we examine we shall find it to be so. 
For in the second, the reconciliation of God, by the death of 
Christ, there is nothing in ourselves to which we find response. 
We cannot, on the one hand, attribute the reconciliation to an 
offering on the part of Christ as man; we are lost, on the 


. . ae 
other, in the conception of the reconciliation of two Gods, 
And assuredly it has not that effect which the Incarnation 
was to have, that of giving us ‘ fellowship” with God, a fellow- 
ship which was to be—as only it could be—the result of a meang 
of understanding being given to us, as it was when the life of the 
Eternal was manifested to us, that we might know in Christ, and by 
knowing live. If we attempt to understand the view by construct. 
ing theories of justice, manifestations of law, we are forgetting 
that all such explanations belong to the Incarnation, as having for 
its object the reconciliation of man, and have no place and are 
unnecessary for any explanation to us of it as being for the recon. 
ciliation of God. 

I do not forget that thousands have “found peace” by the 
theory in question, or the recognition that the initiation of the aet, 
whatever its meaning, was with God one of love, and will ever 
have the effect of reconciling man ; but then this is a very different 
kind of reconciliation, for it is one irrespective of being in any 
way the means of drawing us near to God in “fellowship” or by 
‘‘understanding.” It can never give us the place of sons, and is 
but as under the old law of bondage. And how great a part of the 
obscurity and perversions of Christianity for so many ages may we 
not attribute to this latter view—that darkness whereby the 
better portions of Europ: have had their conceptions of Christi- 
anity resolved into the meaning of the sacrifice of Christ being 
the sending up of perpetual masses to appease an angry God? 
“Tte missa est.” And again, in other portions where the concep- 
tion has transformed the character of God and his mode of opera- 
tion into regions unknown and obscure. The best, for example, 
of our missionary (Protestant) records abound in sentences like 
this, ‘‘ When kindly treated in sickness they (the negroes) often 
utter imploring words to Jesus, and we may hope that they find 
mercy through his blood, though so little able to appreciate his 
sacrifice.” And again, as if God in Christ had not always offered 
us an infinite proof and gauge of his good-will towards us, ora 
Revelation of his eternal nature towards us on the Cross, do we 
not constantly hear sung, without a thought of this, such words as 
these in our churches :— 


“Seven times he spake, seven words of love, 
And all three hours his silence cried 
For mercy on the souls of men: 
Jesus our Lord is crucified. 


“Come let us stand beneath the cross, 

So may the blood from out his side 

Fall gently on us drop by drop: 

Jesus our Lord is crucified” ? 
—or such prayers as these, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us, Christ 
have mercy upon us,” apparently without the idea that all the 
while an infinite and eternal pledge and proof of that mercy are 
welling above us from the Cross? ‘* Ah! wounded Head,” gazing 
on us, and not understood by those who say they see. 

The doctrines of “grace,” as they are most truly called, are 
virtually excluded by this view, and that ‘‘ forgiveness of sins” 
which was to Luther life from the dead is lost in a desire 
to provide for the safety of the character of God. It is the 
old contest between the Law and the Gospel under a more 
subtle form, which would kill out love and grace by making provi- 
| sion for their safe exercise, and so it is but too often only prodigals 
and magdalenes who can believe in the parable, which applies to all, 
and which also, no doubt, sets forth that which God says is to all. 
| But I should not say so much, or should not have said anything 
|in my position, had not the subject before been coupled with my 
| name, or that [ deem it not other than the first duty of a Bishop 
| to confess the truth and to contend for it, as it appears to him. 
| And these are not days when any one who believes in Christ or 
| God can sit silent and see Christianity relegated to the past as a 
| darkness of the night, while we believe Christ is, if rightly under- 
| stood, the light of men, and heir of all the ages. Catholicism sub- 
| stituted for Christ has turned the thought of Southern Europe 
| to simple infidelity, if not to Atheism; let us take heed that Pro- 
| testantism does not the same thing, in another way, for the North. 
| But our comfort is this, that turn it any way, ‘‘He must in- 
| crease,” for he is not only the light, but the moving power of all 
| things. Yet can he only benefit us by the light which he affords. 
| And surely if there be a choice of interpretations, that is to be pre- 
ferred in which most of the light is to be found ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALEXANDER EwinG, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 

Palermo, Sicily, 25th March, 1871. 
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LORD LYTTELTON AND MR, MAURICE. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Maurice says that I have accused him of certain things, 
and that I have put him prominently forward. 
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Dinate my letter I did not mention Mr. Maurice except as having 
formerly allowed the phrase ‘‘ vicarious sacrifice,” and as I do not 
think he can be referring to that, I conceive he must mean either 
that a reference to “‘ Broad Churchmen” generally must involve a 
reference to him individually, or that he was the writer to whom 
[alluded as having propounded what I thought a strange inter- 
retation of the words “ child of wrath.” 

With regard to the latter point, the writer I had in my mind 
was a recent one in your columns, who signed himself, if I remem- 
ber right, ‘A London Incumbent.” If this was Mr. Maurice, I 
can only say—and I hope Mr. Maurice and your readers will be- 
lieve me—tbat I had not the least notion of it. I cannot but add, 
that if this is what Mr. Maurice refers to, it is hardly usual to say 
that one writing about an anonymous person is attacking an 
anonymous one,—uniless the anonymity is well understood to be 
merely nominal. 

On the former point, it would of course be absurd to speak of 
Broad Churchmen generally without including him who in the 
public mind—(I say this because I do not suppose Mr. Maurice calls 
himself one)—as the most eminent of them. But in so speaking 
I did not refer to him individually. Further, I would say that I was 
speaking of intellectual ‘shifts and subtleties.” I have seen and 
heard of many such in the construction of Scripture, and of formu- 
laries, from the days of Origen downwards. But I never understood 
that in speaking of them one must needs be imputing a moral 
offence, or that such constructions might not be maintained with 
perfect good faith and consistency with Churchmanship. I wholly 
deny that I spoke of or implied trafficking, duplicity, or even per- 
version, in the sense in which that word is commonly understood. 
I do not choose to call what I think an erroneous explanation a 
“ perversion.” 

Mr. Maurice, I well know, may show by a stroke of his pen that 
I did make such “ accusations.” I can only bope that fair judges 
would not agree with him. Of himself I will only ask that he will 
believe that I intended nothing of the kind. He calls himself a 











, about his own first letter on the Broad Church. 


man of little influence. On the contrary, I believe his influence 
to be great and increasing, and that whatever be the case now, he 
will hereafter be reckoned among the best worthies of our Church. 

Mr. Maurice will not care for this. I have only said it on my 
own account, as I will not, if I can help it, be supposed to have 
treated disrespectfully one with whose writings I have long been 
familiar, and from whom I hope to have derived some profit. 

My object was to attempt to show that in one or two cases, far- 
fetched constructions were not necessary even from the point of view 
of those who make them. From Mr. Davies's letter I might have 
hoped I had in some small measure succeeded, if it were not 
ironical. As it is, I have the uneasy feeling of one who perceives 
that another is poking fun at him, but cannot quite see whether 
there is anything serious mixed with the fun. 

One thing only I suppose I see—and ‘“ One of the Liberal 
Clergy ” confirms it—that Mr. Davies thinks my view is one which 
involves ‘‘ shifts and subtleties.” On this tu quoque I cannot 
argue, and can only say that my view seems to me simple enough. 
For the rest, I can only repeat the old saying, ‘‘ There is no 


seen the Holy Communion celebrated in such a fashion that I 
could not, without wronging my conscience, or, at all events, 
without the obtrusion of feelings most alien to the occasion, 
partake of it. ‘I'he highest tribunal of the Church has now de- 
clared such celebration to be illegal. ‘That declaration, I feel, 
protects me from any injury against which I have no other safe- 
guard; and now the Bishops, whose duty it is to make that pro- 
tection effectual, are to be asked to tie their own hands. 

Let me state my own case. I am the head master of a grammar- 
school, and am bound by my statutes to attend the service of my 
parish church. Suppose that this church comes into the hands of 
a man whose chief object it is to undo the work of the Reforma- 
tion, to turn the Communion into a Mass. Am I to be driven 
from my position, possibly be deprived of my livelihood, in order 
that this man may be free to do that which the law has now for- 
bidden him to do? My case seems to be a strong one, because it 
can be definitely stated. It is not really stronger than the case of 
hundreds of thousands who, if they are driven from their parish 
churches, must give up either the public exercise of their religion 
or their means of living.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. 


THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 

(To THE Evrror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you permit a word or two from a Nonconformist upon 
the “ Purchas” case and the duty of the Bishops, as put by Mr. 
Maurice ? 

We who have learnt so much from the writings of Mr. Maurice 
that we can never forget, did feel some regret that he had signed 
the memorial to the Bishops asking them, as we read it, to violate 
the Law of their Church as expounded by the highest authority of 
that Church. 

Mr. Maurice’s defence of his act appears to me to be even more 
inconsistent than the attachment of his signature to the memorial. 

As a Nonconformist, I must heartily agree with Mr. Maurice's 
statement as to the true position of every Christian bishop. If, 
however, the Bishops of the State Church are not to enforce eccle- 
siastical decrees, surely we have a right to ask that they shall 
possess no ecclesiastical position or privileges. Nothing would 
give us more hope with regard to the State Church than the com- 
plete acceptance of this truly spiritual position on the part of the 
Bishops. If such a concession should take place, the time would 
not be far distant when many of the pastors of the Free Churches 
would gladly accept the advice and spiritual direction of those 
godly men who, by their piety and learning, are as justly called 
fathers in God as they are erroneously called ‘‘ Lords spiritual.” 

If, however, these fathers in God will still cling to their ecclesi- 

astical titles, revenues, and ‘‘lordships,” then, in common fairness, 
they are bound to enforce the decrees of that Council which in 
matters ecclesiastical is their superior. 
Into the details of the case I do not feel it my duty to enter ; 
upon the broad question of legality, I cannot but think that Mr. 
Voysey has as much right of appeal as Mr. Purchas.—I am, Sir, 
&e., NonconFORMIST. 











refuting a sneer.” 

But about Mr. Davies’s letter I did not intend to trouble you. 
Having to write otherwise, I have taken the opportunity, and J | 
will venture to add a sentence on the word ‘ punishment ” as ap- 
plied to our Lord. I have been told by a Hebrew scholar, whom I 
take to be of the same school generally as the writers of whom 
I spoke, that the text ‘the  chastisement of our peace was upon 
him” isa stronger one in defence of such application than that | 
other, “ with his stripes we are healed.” But I do not at all wish | 
to retain it.—I am, Sir, &c., LYTTELTON. 

[‘*A London Incumbent” was not Mr. Maurice. 
ton is, we are quite sure, quite unaware of the flavour of contempt | 
Most readers of | 
it, however, would have thought there was more of sneering in i 
than in the good-natured irony of Mr. Davies's reply.—Ep. | 
Spe ctator. | 


THE PURCHAS CASE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


living near Nantes. 
Lord Lyttel- | a writer on historical and antiquarian subjects, and not a political 
bigot ; for, his family estate having suffered beyond redemption 
in successive revolutions, he had accepted a public employment in 
t | the Customs, under the Imperial Government, in the city of 
Nantes. 


THE FEDERAL PRINCIPLE IN FRANCE, 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


| Srr,—It is probable that most of your readers have seen the 
| paper by Miss Helen Taylor, entitled “ Paris and France,” in the 
| current number of the Fortnightly Review. 
| marks on the wide difference between the divers provinces of 
France, and between them and the towns, is curiously illustrated 
by a conversation I held some years ago with a Breton nobleman 


The truth of her re- 


He was an intelligent and cultivated man, 


This gentleman told me that he believed in the existence of an 


' element in the city which might renew, in case of revolution, the 
worst scenes of °93, 
(naming a well-known and respected Republican physician, ultra- 


“ And,” said he, “in that case, Doctor X. 


Str,—Mr. Maurice, in his generous pleading for the liberty of | Liberal in opinion and very kind to the poor,) would be the first 
men with whom he does not agree, seems to forget the rights of | man sacrificed. Ie does not go far enough.” 


those who have at least as strong a claim on his sympathy. 


I then asked him what Government he himself desired for 





Has the worshipper no right to protection? Am I, are thousands | Brittany, as he had been born in the ranks of the Legitimists pur 
who believe with me that the Eucharist is not a sacrifice in the | sang, and his father and aunt had been staunch and publicly com- 
sense in which Mr. Mackonochie and his friends maintain that promised adherents of the Duchesse de Berri. I expected he 
it is, to be compelled to endure ceremonies the whole object | would reply that he desired simply the return of the elder Bourbon 
of which is to proclaim a dogma which we abhor? I have | to the throne of France. Instead of which, said he, ‘‘I desire the 
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return of the King, and Brittany restored to all her ancient and 
independent laws and privileges, as in the days of the Duchesse 
Anne.” As it is close upon 400 years since the marriage of the 
Duchesse Anne annexed Brittany to France, it must be confessed 
that here was constancy to a political idea! Moreover, it must be 
remembered that though Brittany fought so energetically for the 
Bourbons in the time of our own fathers, the province rose again 
and again against the centralizing power of the monarchy. 
Madame de Sevigné has been frequently reproached for her un- 
feeling remarks upon the executions ordered by the Duc de 
Chaulnes when sent down as Governor ; and she paints in lively 
colours Madame de Chaulnes’ disgust at the long exile from Paris. 
The last anti-monarchical rising was so late as 1720, when three 
members of the De Talhouet family suffered on the scaffold. 

Facts and conversations of a similar nature could doubtless 
be reported from Burgundy, Bearn, Provence, and any part 
of France where the old parliamentary institutions kept their 
hold. In Miss Cornelia Knight’s biography is a most pic- 
turesque description of the opening of the Assembly of the 
Estates of Languedoc in November, 1777,—the Counts and 
Barons in wonderful costumes; the Tiers Etat seated before 
them; the greffiers and lawyers in attendance; and also the 
Archbishop of Narbonne, who made a speech resembling one by 
the president of a social-science meeting, full of free-trade and 
economy. 

I have long been deeply convinced that the uprooting of these 
old provincial institutions is at the bottom of the periodic recur- 
rent troubles of France. But as it has been usually considered 
by English Liberals that the work of ’89 was an unmixed good 
in itself, and that that famous year was in no wise responsible for 
the excesses of '93, it has been almost hopeless to stem the cur- 
rent by attempting to gain a hearing for any other view. ‘The 
terrible lesson of experience is warning men that political cen- 
tralization, even of the most enlightened kind, so far as laws go, 
has its dangers, and greatest of all is the aid it renders to pos- 
sible tyranny. May Italy, Germany, and America profit by the 
lesson of France !—I am, Sir, &c., Besste PArkes-BELLOC. 


PO. 


THE ASTRONOMER’S MOON.—A DEAD WORLD. 


Ou, Moon! delight of lovers! canst thou be 
The dreary desert science says of thee ?— 

A life of fire gone out, a world whose breath 
Hath giv’n its quick’ning atmosphere to death ? 


Oh, Moon! delight of lovers! canst thou be 
No more the light of poet’s phantasy ? 

An agonizéd heap of twisted rock,— 

A death-carv’d, cinder’d, monumental block ! 


No more our symbol of inconstancy,— 


The long-lost peace come back upon the brow, 
Lie not like Life,—false as a strumpet’s vow. 
In this still dream which heightens and refines, 
Somewhat, with solemn cheer, the soul divines 
Of Blessing sent we know not whence or how, 
Not now the World, with harsh and shallow noise 
Frets thine ear,—deaf ; thou sleep’st, and never more, 
As in the waste of desolate years before, 
With sad eyes up to Heaven shall crave relief 
From Earth’s vain round of most unmeaning joys, 
And griefs which want all dignity of grief. 
II. 

SLEEP AND DEATH. 
Come to me now! O come! benignest Sleep! 
And fold me up as evening doth a flower, 
From my vain self, and vain things which have power 
Upon my soul, to make me smile or weep. 
And when thou comest, oh! like Death, be deep,— 
No dreamy boon have I of thee to crave, 
More than may come to him that in his grave 
Is heedless of the night-winds how they sweep. 
I have not in me half that cause of sorrow 
Which is in thousands who must not complain ; 
And yet this moment if it could be mine 
To lapse and pass in sleep, and so resign 
All that must yet be borne of joy and pain, 
I scarcely know if I would wake to-morrow. 

Patrick Procrer ALEXANDER. 
BOOKS. 
— 
PROFESSOR JOWETT’S TRANSLATION OF PLATO.* 
(FIRST ARTICLE.] 

TRE appearance of Professor Jowett’s long-expected trauslation 
of Plato is sure to give rise to a discussion of the principles upon 
which such a translation should be made. ‘Two things are to be 
carefully distinguished in criticizing a work like this; the object 
which the translator has had in view, and the extent to which he 
has succeeded in attaining it. The works of Plato form a turning- 
point in the history of philosophy, and may be regarded, as they 
have been regarded by Mr. Grote, almost entirely from the 
historical and philosophical point of view. In this case it is 
sufficient if the translator has grasped clearly the thoughts of the 
philosopher, and the dialectical method by which he reaches them; 
and if he enables us to follow the chain of reasoning, with a full 
understanding of the meaning of the terms employed, and the 
successive links of the argument, he has done all that we can fairly 
claim from him. He takes up his position as an interpreter of the 
ideas of Plato to the student of the development of human thought, 
and if we understand that this is all at which he is aiming, we 
cannot blame him if he does not give us more. Of course, with 








Waxing and waning—spiritually free, — 
Thy heights, cloud-widow’d, feel no fertile rains, | 
And voiceless caverns seam corroded plains. 


any great writer the dress of the thought often forms an integral 
portion of the thought itself, and so must be preserved as far as 


Art thou, our Moon, a gleaming, cold, dead face, 
A spectre warning constellated space ? 

Then lunar frenzy may be sympathy, 

Of spirits troubled in their agony. 


By pity moved, obedient seas swell high 

To moist thy dry lips, while the sad winds sigh, 
And in thy beatless heart Earth feels her doom, 
Her greater light the measure of her tomb. 


Oh, fair ethereal ruler of our night! 
Companion friendly, cheerful satellite, 

Can it be so, that thou, our comfort giving, 
Art bound, a girdling corpse, unto the living ? 


Over life’s feast a sad memento skull 

Which mutely speaks in symbol wonderful, 
Vanitas vanitatum! all must die,— 

Planets, and suns, and moons, and you and I. 


J. F. CoRKRAN. 


TWO SONNETS. 
I. 





[SUGGESTED BY A COPY—GIVEN ME BY ALEXANDER SMITH—OF THE MASK TAKEN 


FROM THE DEAD FACE OF DANTE.) 





I will have faith in Death, that his great signs, 
The sleep upon the face, the tender lines, 


| 


Rest! rest! so long unhappy,—happy now ; | 
| 
| 


| possible, but still the details of the language may fairly be con- 
|sidered as of subordinate importance. But then, on the other 

hand, Plato is not only a great thinker ; he is a consummate 
| artist, working with supreme genius and the most laborious care 
| on the finest material that was ever at the command of a literary 
|craftsman. ‘The simple sentence which stands at the beginning of 
| the Republic was found on his tablets after his death, arranged 
| in ten different permutations of the words. The great majority 
| of his dialogues bear upon them the traces of the most minute 
| elaboration of style ; the arguments sometimes are tentative, un- 
| satisfactory, and inconsistent, but the one thing never wanting 

(except in the Laws, the production of his declining years,) is the 
| exquisite harmony of the language, the clear and eloquent diction, 
| the artistic skill with which all the resources of the most expressive 
| of languages are brought to bear upon the perfect modulation of 
| every sentence. If Plato is to be to English readers anything like 
| what he was to the Greeks of his own day, his translator must 
show not only the fullest sympathy with his mode of thought, and 
| a true appreciation of the intellectual and moral conditions under 

which he was working, but also a faithful adherence to the 
| minutest details of his style, so far as the genius of the English 
language allows of it. In other words, a slipshod, free translation, 
| whatever the other merits that it may possess, can never be the 
| ideal translation of Plato. Now it is with feelings of very deep 





* The Dialogues of Plato, Translated into English, with Analysis and Introductions 


By B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
| University of Oxford. 4 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1871. 
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voret that we find Professor Jowett deliberately contenting him- | they give point to an observation and connection to an argument ; 
gif with what we hold to be the lower and the less worthy | they are the light shades and delicate touches of the picture—like 
¢andard. His version is in spirited, vigorous English; it has a the play of features in the actor—hard to catch, easy to overlook 
force, an eloquence, and often a delicate humour that make it | or to misapprehend, but essential no less to the harmony and finish, 
most delightful reading; but when we place it side by side with | the expression and character of the performance.” It is certainly 
the Greek, the defect too often appears; it is not as faithful as | one of the hardest tasks of a translator to find adequate equiva- 
the copy of a work of highest art should be. ‘This is so serious | lents for these, but it is, nevertheless, one of his most imperative 
a charge, that we must support our words by instances in proof. duties. We do not know whether Mr. Jowett holds that the lax 
Jt would not perhaps be fair to place any extracts from Mr. | style of translation which he has adopted absolves him from this 
Jowett’s translation side by side with the versions which Dr. | duty; we are quite sure that he frequently, almost habitually, 
Thompson has given occasionally in his notes to the Phedrus | neglects it, to the very great injury of his version. Sometimes, 
and the Gorgias; we cannot expect in a translation of all | indeed, his omissions run the risk of being positively misleading, 
the genuine dialogues, that union of perfect precision with | as in the following passage of the Gorgias, which we quote first in 
matchless grace which the Cambridge editor shows in isolated | the words of the Master of Trinity, and afterwards in those of Mr. 
passages. But let us take a well-known passage from the Phedrus, | Jowett:—‘* These statements, which were before shown in the 
tof the charming description of the scene of the dialogue: lite- | course of our past discussion to be as I say, are, however uncouth 
rally rendered it runs as follows:—‘* And notice again, if you | the expression may sound, held firmly and tied fast by a chain of 
please, how lovely and exceedingly sweet is the pleasant breeze of | argument strong as iron or as adamant, as would seem, at any rate, 
the place : it echoes back summer-like and shrill to the choir of | on a primd fucie view.”—“ ‘These things, which have been already 
the cicalas.” In Mr. Jowett’s version it stands: ‘* Moreover, | set forth in the previous discussion as I now state them, have been 
there is a sweet breeze, and the grasshoppers chirrup.” Now fixed and fastened, if I may use an expression which is certainly bold, 
we would ask what can be the advantage of laxity such as | in iron and adamantine bonds, as would appear on the face of them.” 
this? Mr. Jowett may think that the details of the scenery are of | Here, besides the omission of vod», we may notice that gavévra is 
little importance, but that was evidently not the opinion of Plato. | much more fairly rendered ‘‘shown” than ‘set forth,” being the 
In the whole of this passage every word is selected with the nicest | usual Platonic phrase for truths which present themselves in the 
care, and what we want is something of the same nice care in the | course of a logical discussion ; and that @ypo:mov means much more 
version of his words. Instances of similar licence are to be found | than “bold.” Callicles had previously applied the epithet to a 
on almost every page, not always, it is true, marring the finish of | metaphor of his own, but Socrates, with his usual t/pwver«, declines 
Plato's art as grievously as in the example which we have quoted, | to use it of any words of his opponent (substituting for it veawxdy, 
but in every case giving us something which Plato did not write. | which is the true equivalent of * bold”), and yet applies it with all 
We have only to compare a page of Mr. Jowett’s translation of the | its force of meaning to language of his own. ‘This is a case in 
Gorgias with the corresponding passage as rendered by Mr. Cope, | which inexact translation quite robs us of a very characteristic 
to see how little is gained and how much is lost by such a freedom. | touch. It is much less common to find Professor Jowett making 
The latter, while admitting that the interest of the work depends any slip, where it really affects the course of the argument ; but in 
in no slight degree upon the external form and graces of style, | one or two passages, in our judgment, he has done so. In Gorg. 
holds that these can be best retained and the true spirit of the | 480 E, he translates ci dpa di rive nxaxdig corel, ** if any one 
author only conveyed by a literal version. Mr. Jowett does not would harm another ;” but as the poet Gray long ago said, this 
anywhere state his theory of translation, but we can gather it sufli- leads to so monstrous a conclusion that we can hardly understand 
ciently from his practice. Take, for instance, the remarks of Polus | it, even in the mouth of the master of paradox,—Socrates. It is 
on the position of Archelaus (p. 471. C). Mr. Cope renders | surely much better to translate it literally, ‘if, after all, it is our 
them faithfully enough as follows :—‘* Doubtless therefore now, as | duty to do harm to any one,” so long as we can do it without harm 
he is the greatest criminal in Macedonia, he is the most miserable | to ourselves, where Socrates is taking up the premisses of his 
of all the Macedonians, and not the happiest ; and I daresay there | opponent, and showing the absurdities to which they lead. We 
are a good many people in Athens, with yourself at their head, | cannot quite understand what Mr. Jowett means (in Phadr. 
who would rather take the place of any Macedonian whatever, than | 255 C) by “fluttering the passages of the wings;” it is far more 
that of Archelaus.” This is good enough English, and well brings | intelligible if we punctuate after dvarrepioay, supplying «irév, 
out the force of every word in the original. Let us see how Mr. | and connect Tas dsdoug Trav rrepiv with the following “pce: 
Jowett thinks it necessary to recast the sentence :—‘‘ And, now as | and in the same passage, “as a breeze or an echo leaps from the 
he isthe greatest criminal in all Macedonia, he may be supposed to | smooth rocks and rebounds to them again,” must be a mistrans- 
be the most miserable and not the happiest, and I daresay that his | lation for ‘as a wind or a sound, rebounding from smooth and 
misery would not be desired by any Athenian, and by you least of | solid bodies, travels back to the point of its departure,” as it is 
all,—certainly not; he is the last of the Macedonians whose lot | rightly given by Dr. ‘Thompson. Nor can we admire the miny 
you would choose.” Here we have quite sufficient modification of | passages in which he has endeavoured to give a modern tone to the 
the words of Plato, to prevent Mr. Jowett’s version from being a | language of the Athenian philosopher. ‘‘ A bad lot” is language 
faithful representation of them to the English reader, and yet the | which strikes us far from pleasantly from the lips of Socrates ; 
gain is imperceptible. In very many cases, serious harm is done to | os liberty, equality, and fraternity” have other associations for us 
the force as well as to the fidelity of the travslation by this unhappy | than those of the Agora or the banks of the Ilissus. Mr. Jowett 
laxity. In the first place, the order of the words, which by | pleases us little when in the Huthydemus (p. 285) he thrusts in, with- 
scholars like Mr. Cope and Dr. Thompson is rightly retained, as | out the shadow of a warrant in the Greek, the metamorphosed pro- 
far as allowed by the genius of the English language, Mr. Jowett | verb fiat experimentum in corpore senis ; he pleases us still less whea 
appears to regard as of little or no importance. Compare, for | in the Republic he translates a sentence of Plato (very inadequately) 
instance, the Master of Trinity's version, ‘‘if I resolve that any | by a couplet from Absalom and Achitophel, This tendency to 
one of them should have his head broken, broken it shall be,” | modernize the old Greek philosopher comes out sometimes in 
with Mr. Jowett’s, “if I am disposed to break his head, he will | another way which is positively misleading to the English reader. 
have his head broken,” where we may notice, en passant, that the | In going through a dialogue like the Phedo, he would be struck 
active sense ascribed to xarewyévas is at the least misleading. | again and again with phrases almost or exactly identical with those 
Instances of this are to be found in almost every case where we | that are familiar to him in the pages of the Bible, and he could 
have the means of comparing the two. ‘This may seem to be a | not fail to be impressed with the strange coincidences in thought 
matter of little importance, but no small portion of the vigour of and language. But the scholar would see at once that the Greek 
a version depends upon the observance of the stricter rule. of Plato by no means bears so close a resemblance to the Greek of 
But again, this freedom of translation is very apt to encourage | St. Paul or St. James, as the English of Professor Jowett bears to 
@ careless rendering or entire omission of the numerous par- | the Euglish of the Authorized Version. ‘The words of St. James, 
ticles which lend such life to the writings of every Greek | for instance, ‘* Whence come wars and fightings among you? come 
author, but, above all, Plato. Mr. Cope on this point well re- | they not hence, even of your lusts [or pleasures, 70r«/] that war 
marks :—‘‘ In omitting these particulars, we sacrifice in a great in your members,” have a remarkable parallel in the /’hedo 
measure the expression, so to call it, of the dialogue. Itis by (p. 66 C). ‘For wars, too, and factions, and fightings are occa- 
these in a great degree that the irony, the insinuation, the sneer, | sioned by nothing else but the body and its desires [erumias).” 
modesty, delicacy, reserve, hesitation, diffidence, vehemence, reso- | But this parallelism is surely not a sufticieut justification for Mr. 
lution, positive assertion, contempt, indignation, derision, and | Jowett’s translation :—‘‘ For whence come wars, and fightings, 
numberless other shades and refinements of thought, feeling, and ‘and factions? whence but from the body and the lusts of the 
character are conveyed, or, at any rate, aided and heightened; body?” ‘The last two points upon which we have been dwelling 
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are probably peculiar to Mr. Jowett, but in the other character- | the salmon and trout a day's respite in Mull, and westmmie 
istics of his style of translation he is but the coryphzus of a suflicient boat with a brace of Highlanders to carry us to Ardto; ; 
somewhat numerous school. And it is just because he is the fore- | nish. ‘The outward voyage was delicious, and we ran before - 
most and ablest representative of this school, that we have dwelt | wind all the way. But returning, —well! suffice it to say that the 
at length on what may seem to be subordinate points. The | greeting we received on reaching terra firma at midnight wag 
excellencies of his translation are so many and so fascinating, that | simply this, spoken by one of an assembled multitude, “ Weel we 
young scholars are extremely likely to take it as a model; and just thocht ye war gain’ to be drouned.” As we write, the pen eaneal 
nothing, we are sure, could be more dangerous. If a thorough | to give place to the tiller, the blackness of the stormy night ig 





and profound acquaintance with an author, an entire sympa- | 
thy with his mode of thought, and we may add, the co- 
operation of several of the most distinguished Oxford lecturers 
cannot preserve a version, based upon the principle of laxity, from 


the numerous drawbacks to which we have called attention, we | 


can readily imagine the results to which it is likely to lead in less 
skilful and experienced hands. If these things are done in the 


| around us ; it is all we can do, as that big wave comes tumbling on 
| our starboard, to keep the boat’s head to the wind ; two islands are 

in front of us, but where exactly we cannot tell; the lights op 
| Shore and the dimly seen heights are horribly deceptive, but on 
we go, with rushing wind, and lurching boat, and aching arm, 
until at last the man in the bow calls out, ‘I’m thinkin’ she’l] do 
noo,” and we find ourselves in calmer water, though we have still 


| 


green tree, what will be done in the dry? ‘The translations of the | carefully to crawl and feel our way to the landing jetty. 
classical writers of Greece and Rome, pursued after the fashion of | Mr. Buchanan is wholly responsible for causing us to live again 
which Mr. Jowett has given us so brilliant and attractive a speci- | through the perils of that night, but still we can forgive him, 
men, will still retain many of its advantages. As a study of one | Nay, more, we must heartily thank him for these two volumes 
of the most important periods in the history of human thought, as which contain the raciest, the freshest, the most nature-like - 
an initiation into the tentative methods of early metaphysics and | life-like sketches of the Highlands and the Highlanders we have 

psychology, as supplying us with some of the best materials for | ever read. 

the science of historic criticism, it will always be most valuable.| The ‘Land of Lorne,” properly so called, is that district of 
But the training to precision of thought and grace of expression, | Argyleshire which one can behold unrolled, as in a map, when 
the patient investigation of the author’s meaning by the closest | standing on one of the high hills, which overlook Oban. ‘Po the 
study of his every word, the careful reproduction of his lightest | east towers Ben Cruachan in supreme height and beauty, cutting 
shade of meaning in our own translation, in a word, almost all| the grey sky with his two red and rocky cones; westward, 
that disciplines rather than informs the mind will be gone, if our straight across the Firth of Lorne, is the island of Mall, with 
younger students are encouraged to take Mr. Jowett’s translation | its wondrous trap caves, its Ross, or promontory of granite, its 
of Plato as their model. | fairy nooks of culture and ravishing picturesqueness, such as 
Liberavimus animas nostras. Hitherto we have had to speak of | Glen Forsa, and Torloisk, its lofty Ben Mor, and its fresh- 
Mr. Jowett almost solely as of one who has lent the weight of his | water lakes, Frisa and Ba, the former in the most anti-Malthusian 
vast authority to a school which we are persuaded is doing very | condition of crowded trout population, and the latter, with its 
much to injure precise and accurate scholarship among us. In | environment of steep green hills, a dreamlike water-world for the 
another article, we hope to enter on a far more pleasant task, that | poet, but a glorious expanse, too, for a fair fight with a twenty- 
of doing justice to the brilliant, acute, sympathetic, and most pound salmon. Northward rolls the great firth itself, with the 
suggestive introductions to the several dialogues, which make this | green flat island of Lismore, extended at the feet of the mountain 
work, in spite of its deficiencies, one of the most valuable | region of Morven, the waters creepiag inwards, forming, first, 
contributions that has been made for years to the history of | the long narrow arm of Loch Etive, which stretches many miles 
human thought. nia inland, past the base of Cruachan, and secondly, the winding 
4 basin of Loch Creran, which separates Lorne from Glencoe. 
THE LAND OF LORNE.* Southwards the view is blocked up by a range of green, though 
Ir is impossible to feel quite alone in the West Highlands and | unshapely hills; but beyond these the sea-board of Lorne is ex- 
Islands of Scotland. Four shadows evermore haunt you on sea | tended, with numberless outlying islets, as far as Loch Crinan. 
and on shore, and intensify the “glamour” of dreamy loch, or | The tract of country thus indicated is only some fifteen miles in 
weird mountain-pass, of ruined castle or lonely cairn. Ossian, | breadth, and forty-five in length; but, as Mr. Buchanan adds, 
St. Columba, Samuel Johnson, and Walter Scott are omnipresent | “is a marvellous land, a scene of beauty ever changing, and 





lords of the Isles, and they prophesy, or discourse, or sing to you 

with such fascinating persistency that you seem at times to slip | 
altogether out of your personal identity, and to be able only 
to see with their eyes, to hear with their ears, to think their 
thoughts, and live their very lives. You become a pagan warrior | 
with Ossian, and stoutly question the damnatory clauses of the | 
creed of St. Patrick; you catch the ardour of the great apostle | 
of Iona, and plunge with him into the roaring surf as he is setting | 
out on one of his missionary voyages from the “illustrious 
island ;” you are seriously rebuking James Boswell for his carouse | 
of the previous evening,—the epistle for the day (as the biographer | 
of Johnson is careful to inform us), ominous with the words, | 
‘* Be not drunk with wine,” giving special sting to your lecture; | 
or you are landing in Skye with Sir Walter and repeating to your- 
self the famous Latin lines of the pilgrim from Bolt Court—not 
to speak of the inevitable music of the Lord of the Isles which 
sings itself through and through your soul from Ardtornish in the 
Sound of Mull, away up to the “dread” Loch Coruisk in Skye, | 
and back by Staffa and Iona. And as if this domination were not 
enough, here comes a brother bard of Walter Scott, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, with his bewitching book, the Land of Lorne, to asso- 
ciate himself for all time with our inmost emotions whenever we 
shall think of the isles of the West Highlands, amid the dust and 
roar of the city, or whenever we shall again repeat our former | 
wanderings amid the hills and seas which have received the two- 
fold consecration of saintliness and song. 

Mr. Buchanan has no mercy on you. We had been try- 
ing to forget an experience in the Sound of Mull which 
befell us not very long ago, and had in part succeeded, 
when this voyager in the braggart, storm-tempting, baby-like | 
Tern awoke all the fires of memory and imagination, and caused | 
us to passagain a night on the deep. We had resolved to give 











* The Land of Lorne, including the Cruise of the Tern to} the Outer Hebrides. By 
Robert Buchanan, 2 yols. London: Chapman and Hall. 


giving fresh cause for wonder and joy.” 

Mr. Buchanan has looked at Lorne with true spiritual vision, 
under all aspects, and in all seasons, and we are sorely tempted to 
linger with him over its spring tenderness, its summer glory, its 
autumn splendours, and its winter sublimity., It is thus he writes 
of the succession of the seasons :-— 


“When the winds of March have blown themselves faint, and the 
April heaven has ceased weeping, there comes a rich sunny day, and all 
at once the cuckoo is heard telling bis name to all the hills. There 
never was such a place for cuckoos in the world. The cry arises from 
every tuft of wood, from every hill-side, from every projecting crag. . . 

O blithe new comer, I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice ! 

Then, as if at a given signal, the trout leaps a foot into the air from the 
glassy loch, the buds of the water-lily float to the surface, the lambs 
bleat from the green and heathery slopes, the rooks caw from the distant 
rookery, the cock-grouse screams from the distant hill-top, and the 
blackthorn begins to blossom over the nut-brown pools of the burn. 
Pleasant days follow of high white clouds and fresh winds whose wings 
are full of warm dew. ..... About this time more rain falls, pre- 
liminary to a burst of true summer weather, and innumerable glow-worms 
light their lamps in the marshes. At last the golden days come. 
Day alter day the sky is cloudless and blue, the mountain lake sinks 
lower and lower, till it seems about to dry up entirely. The mountain 
brooks dwindle to mere silver threads for the water-ousel to fly by.” [Mr. 
Buchanan seems to know, as by a kind of second sight, all the haunts 
and the habits of all the birds of the North, from the skimming swallow 
to the great eagle or wild goose, after which latter he gives us the record 
of a “chase” which is one of the most exciting bits of sporting narra- 
tive we ever read.] ‘Then afar off, with every red vein distinct in the 


| burning light, without a drop of vapour to moisten his scorching crags, 


stands Ben Cruachan. By this time the hills are assuming their glory; 


| the mysterious bracken has shot up all in a night, to cover them with a 


green carpet between the knolls of the heather, the lichen is pencilling 


| the crags with most delicate silver, purple, and gold, and in all the 


valleys there are stretches of light yellow corn and deep green patches 
of foliage. The corncrake has come, and his cry fills the valleys. 
Walking on the edge of the corn you put up the partridges, Sourteen 
cheepers the size of a thrush, and the old pair to lead them. From the 
edge of the peat-bog the old cock-grouse rises, and if you are sharp’ 
[remember Mr. Buchanan is very near-sighted, and, as in his great 
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after a seal in the Hebrides, finds his spectacles, which want 
frequent wiping, from a man propelling himself through a spongy marsh 
in the severest horizontal attitude, to keep himself well out of the view 
of his hoped-for prize, a pair of distressing auxiliaries] “you may see 
the young following the old hen through the deep heather close by. 
The snipe drums in the marsh; the hawk, having brought out his young 
smong tke crags of Kerrara, is hovering still as stone over the edge of 
the hill. Then, perchance, just at the end ef July, there is a gale from 
the south, blowing for two days, black as Erebus with cloud and rain ; 
then going up into the north-west, and blowing for one day with little 
or no rain, and dying away at last with a cold puff from the north. All 
at once, as it were, the sharp sound of firing is heard from hill to hill. 

_... It is the 12th of August. Henceforth, for two months at 
jeast, there are broiling days, interspersed with storms and showers, and 
the firing continues more or less from dawn to sunset.” 


But late autumn comes in Lorne, and it is thus that Mr. Buchanan 


endeavour 


pictures it :— 

“The tint of the hills is getting deeper and richer, and by October, 
when the beech leaf yellows, and the oak leaf reddens, the dim purples 
and deep greens of the heather are perfect. Of all seasons in Lorne 
the late autumn is the most beautiful. The soa has a deeper hue, the 
sky a mellower light. There are long days of northerly wind, when 
every crag looks perfect, wrought in gray and gold, and silvered with moss, 
when the high clouds turn luminous at the edges, when a thin film of hoar- 
frost gleams over the grass and heather, when the light burns rosy and 
faint over all the hills, from Morven to Cruachan, for hours before the 
sun goes down. Out of the ditch at the roadside flaps the mallard, as 
you pass in the gloaming; and standing by the side of the small moun- 
tain loch, you see the teal rise, wheel thrice, and settle. The hills 
are desolate, for the sheep are being smeared. There is a feeling of 
frost in the air, and Ben Cruachan has a crown of snow.” 

Winter falls round “the Wanderer,” for thus does Mr. 
Buchanan choose to designate himself all through these charm- 
ing volumes, and the following is his rendering of the snow time, 
with its death-like stillness and death-like beauty in Lorne :-— 

“How wondrous look the hills in their white robes! The round, 
red ball of the sun looks through the frosty steam. The far-off 
firth gleams faint and ghostly with a sense of mysterious distance. 
The mountain loch is a sheet of blue, whereun you may disport from 
morn till night in perfect solitude, with the hills white on all sides, 
save where the broken snow shows the red-rusted leaves of the withered 
bracken. A death-like stillness and a death-like beauty reign every- 
where, and few living things are discernible, save the hare plunging 
heavily out of her form in the snow, or the rabbit scuttling off in a 
suowy spray, or the small birds piping disconsolate on the trees and 
dykes. Then Peter, the lame rook” [and this is a delicious morsel to be 
recommended to all concerned in the administration of charity] “ brings 
three or four of his wild reiations to the back door of the White House” 
[*the Wanderer’s,” above Oban], “ and they stand aloof, with their heads 
cocked on one side, while he explains their position, and suggests that 
they, being hard-working rooks, who never stooped to beg when a 
living could be got in the fields, well deserve to be assisted. Then 
comes the thaw. As the sun rises, the sunny sides of the hill are seen 
marked with great black stains and winding veins, and there is a sound 
in the air as of many waters. The mountain brook leaps swollen over 
the still clinging ice, the loch rises a foot above its frozen crust, and a 
damp steam rises into the air. The wind goes round to the west, great 
vapours blow over from the Atlantic, and there are violent storms.” 

We have selected the above passages not as “ elegant extracts,” 
but to induce our readers to betake themselves immediately to the 
perusal of Mr, Buchanan’s book; and one thing we venture to 
predict, that having once opened it, they will find a fascination in 
it—the fascination of pure genius—which will hold them spell- 
bound until they finish it. ‘They will, moreover, be surprised to 
find on recalling the successive pages how much solid and per- 
mavently interesting matter Mr. Buchanan has contrived 
to compress within so narrow a compass. From the northern 
extremity of the Crinan Canal away to the Long Island 
and Skye, Mr. Buchanan went sounding on his often very 
dim and very perilous way. First, in a yacht of nine tons— 
affectionately called by the neighbours ‘ the Coffin "—he navi- 
gated the hazardous waters which lie between Crinan and Tober- 
mory, and in his narrative he has made our heart and brain throb 
wildly by the almost painful realistic power he possesses either in 
reproducing scenes familiar to us as our own study, or the hair- 
breadth ‘scapes of his tiny craft. But as some of the readers of 
the Spectator will remember, the Tefn was a mere toy—only 
Seven tons burthen —a thing to be blown into the air by a sudden 
squall, or made an easy mouthful of by any respectable billow. 
In this slender structure four precious souls adventured into the 
wild seas of the Hebrides,-Hamish Shaw, the pilot, a native of 
doubtful nerve, with delicious humour dubbed the Viking, the 
cook, a lady fair, and the ** Wanderer” himself. All the party 
returned in safety to Oban, but the marvel is that any one of 
them survived to tell the story of the cruise. But besides the 
tale of thrilling adventure, which is given in prose that is fresh 
and various as the western winds and sea, Mr. Buchanan writes 
of men and things as only he could write who unites in himself 
the inspiration of the poet, the ardour of the philanthropist, the 
Science of an accomplished naturalist, and the experience of a 
successful sportsman. 


| To not a few among us the portraiture of the inhabitants of the 
|lone island of Canna, for instance, will read like a revelation 
—their unworldliness, their laziness, their superstition, their 
| dreamy, kindly, gentle, hospitable ways:—and turning to the 
' mighty Cuchullin hills and Loch Coruisk in Skye, we are awed 
| into solemnity, as Mr. Buchanan in alternate prose and verse dis- 

courses to us of their sublime, almost terrible aspect, and 
interprets for us their geological history. We wish we had 

room to speak of the Saga of King Haco, or of the author’s own 

exquisite tale, ‘‘Eiradh of Canna,” but our space is near- 
jing its limits. We must not, however, omit to mention 
(that this Land of Lorne has been presented as a wedding 
| present to the Queen’s daughter, who has elected to ally herself 
| with the future lord of the Lorne country. The work, in fact, 
| is dedicated to the Princess Louise and Marchioness of Lorne ; 
|and we cannot but think that Mr. Buchanan’s bitter lecture to 
| the Duke of Argyle, whether justified or no, is out of place. 





FAIR PASSIONS.* 


Ir is not very difficult to guess the sort of story we shall have 
when ‘‘ Fair Passions” stares us in the face on the left-hand side 
of every page in the three volumes, and ‘‘ The Setting of the Pearls’’ 
on the right-hand side; when the motto on the title-page is ‘* Fair 
passions, and bountiful pities, and loves without stain ;”’ when the 
preface is ‘* Qui s’excuse s’accuse;" when the first chapter is 
called ‘‘ No daisy whiter,” and the second ‘ My love she’s but a 
lassie yet,” and the rest ex suite; when the story opens in a room 
like ‘* an oceau cave,” ‘* whose low walls and domed ceiling were 
tinted a watery green;” when the * little lady’s” name is 
‘“‘ Marguerite d’Alteyrac O'Neil,” ‘‘ but my father calls me Daisy ;” 
when verses and lines of poetry are scattered thickly throughout ; 
when—in fact, when the book. For ia one form or another it is 
almost all sentiment, serious, or romantic, or sickly. The 
authoress must, we think, be unconsciously sketching her own 
mental and intellectual constitution when she describes how 
the American poetess of her tale ‘‘ thrilled” and ‘ gushed” 
incessantly. ‘The story is conceived in a spirit truly munificent 
of touching, painful and exercising situations,—is, indeed, one 
would think, prepared on purpose for those who have no other 
troubles, and who, in the words of a Yankee ‘help ’—one of our 
authoress’s happiest inventions—are always ‘* weepin’ damply over 
the distractin’ approach of considerable comforts,” and whom Mrs. 
Pigott-Carleton, declining to ‘lay out afew dry handkerchiefs,” will 
‘‘Jeave free to pickle any affliction they kinder fear won't keep.” ‘The 
story is of a young and very beautiful couple who spend three 
days of married life, and are then separated by a mysterious pro- 
vidence and a storm at sea ; and the first division of it is their life 
together. The second follows the fortunes of the husband, who is 
saved, by a case of instantaneous conversion in the heart of a 
lovely flirt, from marrying again ; and the third takes up the wife, 
who had passed the night with her life-belt in a tempestuous 
ocean, and whose faithful love keeps her safe for her husband, to 
whom she is reunited in the last page. So that we have a little 
trinity of stories, and are saved by Mrs. Pigott-Carleton’s 
thoughtful kindness from being completely mastered by our 
feelings, by the clever expedient of pulling us suddenly up at 
the end of each division, and giving us a fresh start on a different 
road, and with quite new companions. But still in all this rich 
variety, the authoress has an eye to her main object,—the pro- 
viding of emotional scenes. In the first part, there is Daisy's 
lonely widowed father, Daisy’s desolate self, without even that 
lonely father’s love, his death, and her marriage and final fare- 
wells to the few humble friends of her childhood, the exquisite joy 
of the three days’ wedding trip (with a touching episode of a 
child who has gone mad from the loss of his brother), then a 
telegram, a hasty embarking, and the terrible catastrophe of the 
storm, when each believes the other lost. Mrs. Pigott-Carleton 
arranges sO many good reasons why each has no doubt of this, 
and so many others to account for the stopping-up of all the 
natural channels by which the truth would soon have come to 
each,—such as the sudden death and removals of mutual friends, 
and the preternatural conscientiousness of a post-mistress, who 
burns letters to deceased correspondents rather than pry into 
their affairs, and who has, apparently, been Icft uninstructed 
by a careless postmaster-general that she should send such 
epistles to the Dead-letter Olfice—that it is at once ap- 
parent to any reasonable student of these adventures, that 
neither husband nor wife will ever even dream that there is a 


* Fair Passions; or, the Setting of the Pearls, By the Hon. Mrs, Pigott-Carleton. 
London: Tinsley. 
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doubt about the death of the other. This, of course, makes it 
particularly sweet that neither falls in love again. The second 
part begins at the death-bed of the old baronet, the father of our 
young widowed husband, and then we get into what is really the 
authoress’s element—if she only knew it—and are refreshed with 
some spirited scenes in the hunting field and the ball-room, spoiled, 
however, again, by these irrepressible struggles,—of the hero to 
please his old mother and marry his cousin—of the cousin to resist 
her honest love for a certain Colonel and marry, from spite and 
ambition, the rich young baronet, his nephew—and of the said 
Colonel to quell his agony and his jealousy and submit to his fate. 

It is curious how ladies who seem to have ‘“ fast” proclivities 
for horses, hunting, flirting and a little devilry, take to soft 
gushing sentiment and poetry and sorrow with an instinct, we 
suppose, to “* make believe very much” what they are conscious of 
wanting in reality. Fun is Mrs. Pigott Carleton’s forte, and just 
a leetle wickedness, and so she runs away from her natural, and 
what she supposes to be her worse self, into rose leaves and tears, 
white hands, and charity and devotion. ‘The third part introduces 
us to a protestant sister-of-mercy who nurses the rescued young 
wife, and who is called a ‘‘ gentle old lady,” but who has views 
about the management of persons of feeling which compel her to 
behave in an angry way (‘‘on’y p’etence you know!”) and who 
consequently opens her first interview with the widowed girl— 
wounded in body and mind—by exclaiming sternly, ‘* Keep 
quiet! do you think I mean to have my trouble for nothing? 
Hands off! tight away!”—at another time flinging a wet 
sponge across the room at her patient, with the order to ‘ Lie 
down immediately, or I will bolster your ridiculous head next.” 
But this is only the ‘* gentle old lady’s ” idea of playful kindness, 
and the volume overflows with the generosity and petting accorded 
to the young thing by her, and by a semi-barbarian man of forty, 
half Irish chieftain, half Spaniard—*‘ the Dunluce ”—who is in 
love with the young widow. Here we have her movements of 
gratitude and fits of depression and struggles to be cheerful; and 
Dunluce’s struggles for self-mastery,—first when he sees she does 
not love him, and afterwards when he learns, from an old news- 
paper, that her husband is living. Then there is all the feeling 
at this discovery, and at the parting—unto death in Dunluce’s 
case—and on approaching her husband’s home and learning—as 
she supposes—that he is just married again, and then that he is 
not; and at the final meeting, which is contrived in the most 
outrageously romantic manner. This exhausting flood of fair pas- 
sions—anything but fair to the reader—is not a thunder-shower, 
however tremendous, but a steady forty days’ deluge. Passions of 
love, hate, jealousy, tenderness; struggles with doubt, sense, 
mammon, pride; scenes of devotion, gratitude, grief, suspense, 
joy, are rained over nearly every page of the book. But we can 
say this much for them, that they all end in mastery over the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and if they could but be divested 
of gush and of the decorator’s overloaded ornament, many of them 
would exhibit considerable power of portraying the passions—both 
fair and black—natural to the situation. 

In the same way the studies of scenery and effects would often 
be beautiful if they were not made so very symbolical and illus- 
trative of the co-existing mental states in their beholders, and if 
their characteristics were not ‘ piled up so very mountainous,” that 
they come too near a midnight-storm photograph on the one hand, 
and a Baxter's oil-print on the other. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain by instances the tendency to 
the unpruned luxuriance of luscious description of which we have 
spoken, for it is common to so many lady and to some gentleman 
authors. But we will take a very few of the countless word-pictures 
of the heroine—the secondary or rival heroine is as floridly described 
—between the ages of sixteen and nineteen years. The ‘‘childie” 
was a ‘* pale, pink pearl,” ‘‘a little, soft, rosy-toed, yellow-haired 
thing.” She had ‘‘ sword-coloured eyes,” ‘‘ a curled, rose-leaf 
ear,” and ‘* white-robed shoulders.” She was “ arrayed in tints 
that made her resemble a silver-edged, lilac-coloured cloud of 
sunset.” She ‘linked her hands behind her head ;” ‘her arms 
were coiled upon the leathern cushion,” and her lover worshiped 
her “turning up her flower-face to his by the simple expedient of 
grasping a handful of curls ;” he gave “a radiant smile down into 
the glowing, glorious eyes,” and ‘she tossed her thought-brimmed 
little head, causing una furtiva lagrima to fall shimmering into the 
cup of one half-blown rose that was nestling against her cheek,” 
&e., &c., ad infinitum and ad nauseam. And the quotations of 
poetry and prose, which are innumerable, are selected with a view 
to make these pictures more pictorial, to ‘‘ paint the lily” and 
‘¢ gild refined gold.” 


book is written in English, broken-English, French, Irish, Scoten 
and Yankee, with samples of old-English, German, Italian, and 
the language usually attributed to Jew money-lenders and picture 
dealers, who take orders from rich lovers for pictures drawn } 

their fair but impecunious idols who are beguiled into the belief 
that they are supplying an appreciative public. Of course we 
must not expect too much depth when the surface is so extensive, 
but all these languages are imitated with fair success, for even 
the English is not quite perfect. And this brings us to the 
pleasanter part of our subject, the points in which Mrs. Pigott. 
Carleton does shine, and might shine brilliantly if she did but up. 
derstand what her vocation is. She has studied her Artemus Ward 
and her Gamp with great success, and we have little doubt would 
obtain a first-class in an examination for membership of the Gamp 
club. But her chef d’euvre is the Yankee help, Miss Kerep. 
happuch Cobb. This lady assists the gentle old sister-of-merey 
and ‘*the Dunluce” to take care of Daisy, and escorts her to 
England in the El Dorado, which ‘swiftly and steadily ploughed 
the broad grey-green ocean.” Miss Cobb considers God's * doings 
all well meant,” and is sure that ‘‘ he acts from the best of motives,” 
She dissuades her charge from rushing, travel-stained, into her hus- 
band’s presence, and suggests that ‘ the prettiest gal in creation will 
bear improvin’ with a soapy sponge, after a long day of dust and 
smoke,” and she remarks on board ship of the poetess passenger who 
is always talking of her late husband —a jeweller by trade—“ Forall 
Mrs. Bliss can’t open her lips without an appeal to her jeweller in 
Jerusalem the Golden, I expect she’d feel some put out if he re- 
sponded by a flappin’ of his way back in time for tea.” But Miss 
Cobb is not the only humorous character. There is a sort of Lord 
Dundreary, who says some good things, as, for instance, ‘I never 
saw such roses in my life; they have not a bit of digestion or 
constitution, or—or whatever you call the middle of a thing; they 
have blown until they have blown up.” And his funny friend, 
who calls him Juliet, and won’t stand his puns. ‘* Merciful Moses! 
Juliet has joked! Hold him, somebody; give him air. Sit up, 
old fellow, you will feel better directly. Were you ever taken in 
this way before?” ‘There is, too, an admirably real and clever 
love-scene between a child and a young man—only the child is 
three or four instead of seven, as we are told—which is exceedingly 
pretty, and amusing, and touching too, without, for once, any 
sickly sentiment. A hunt-breakfast and the hunt itself are de- 
scribed with a spirit and vividness and acquaintance with the 
details of such affairs, from which we judge that Mrs. Pigott- 
Carleton is a lady who goes across country herself, or has done so, 
or is intimate with and very observant of those who do. 

If she would not soar so high and search so hard for romantic 
situations, sweet thoughts, deep feelings, and lovely settings for 
her pearls, her powers of humour and description, and her sym- 
pathy with right, would make her an able and satisfactory writer. 





IHNE’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 
Tuere is a fascination about Roman History which is exerted by 
the annals of no other people, and which fully accounts for the 
number of students who devote their attention to it, and present 
us at intervals with new versions of it. ‘Those inquirers who 
delight in difficult problems of historical evidence, and in the 
exercise of their ingenuity to supply by conjecture deficiencies of 
testimony, find nothing so much to their taste as the accounts 
of the first five centuries of Rome, which are given with great 
circumstantiality by various writers, who contradict one another 
and themselves, and narrate impossibilities, and whose sources of 
information are none of them open to us. ‘Those, again, who are 
attracted by the grandeur of a theme, can have none to equal the 
career of the one imperial race of the ancient world, the only one 
that ever achieved universal dominion, the race that civilized the 
whole of Western Europe and created scientific law for all man- 
kind. Moreover, not a few of the political questions on which the 
history of Rome turns are of considerable interest to the modern 
world, on practical, as well as on speculative grounds. ‘Thus there 
are abundant reasons why Rome finds so many historians, and 
there is, at any rate for the present, ample room for them all. 
For it cannot be said that the history of Rome has ever been 
adequately written, or is likely to be, seeing what diverse gifts are 
required for the treatment of its different parts. If a historian 
ever arises who possesses the political and military insight of Dr. 
Arnold, and a style of equal vigour, together with unwearied 
patience in exploring evidence, and the acuteness and impartiality 
of a thoroughly good judge, we may hope for a perfect history of 








Our authoress has a talent for languages and dialects. This 


* The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Ihne. English Edition, Vols. I. and IL 
London: Longmans. 1571. 
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Rome ; but not till then. With all its merits, and they are not few, 
Professor Ihne’s history, of which an instalment of two volumes is 
now before us, does not approach the ideal. 
Roman history may reasonably be divided into four parts. The 
, and in great degree obscure, period during which Rome 
gradually made herself the dominant power in Italy, and developed 
her constitution into the most perfect aristocracy known to history, 
ends about 280 B.C. The next period is that in which shie fought 
her great duel with Carthage, and as a cohsequence of success in 
that straggle became, almost without an effort, mistress of the 
civilized world,—a consummation reached, as Polybius very justly 
says, at the date of the victory of Pydna. The third period is the 
century or more of revolution, which resulted in the establishment 
of military despotism ; while the last is that of the Empire. And 
so different are they, that the same man can hardly be well quali- 
fied to treat of all. Could we but have a history of the first period 
by Mr. Hallam, of the second by Sir W. Napier, and of the third 
by Lord Macaulay, we might well leave the fourth in the hands of 
Dean Merivale and Gibbon. Professor ‘Ihne has at present only 
given us the history down to the close of the second Punic war, 
devoting to the two great wars with Carthage, a period of barely 
sixty years, a space nearly equal to that given to the whole of the 
previous history. ‘This is not, perhaps, out of proportion to the 
extent of our knowledge of the two periods, hardly to their rela- 
tive importance; for the question whether Rome or Carthage 
should dictate the future course of civilization is the most 
momentous that ever was submitted to the arbitration of war. 
And such a distribution corresponds well to the writer's 
own qualifications; doubtless he understands political better 
than military conflicts, but he has several gifts which 
make his history of the Punic wars specially interesting and 
valuable. Foremost among these is the unhappily rare faculty of 
appreciating geography, in which the ancient writers were for 
obvious reasons deficient, and which is therefore specially neces- 
sary for elucidating matters that they have left obscure. Not less 
valuable is his acuteness in observing the military bearings of a 
political fact, or vice versd, as, for instance, where he remarks on 
the effect which must have been produced in keeping the Italians 
faithful to Rome by Hanunibal’s enlistment of the hated and 
dreaded Gauls in his armies. Nor ought we to pass unnoticed his 
power of seeing the merits of both sides, and entering into the 
feelings and motives of each. We can hardly call him impartial 
—he seems to us to form an unduly favourable estimate of the 
Carthaginian polity and character, and of sundry popular leaders 
at Rome, out of rooted dislike to the dominant aristocracy, to 
which Carthage and the democrats were alike hostile. But still 
he has made some advance towards that rarest of all virtues; and 
it is after all better unduly to praise than unduly to depreciate. 
We wish that we could bestow the same meed of praise on the 
first volume as on the second. An author so familiar with English 
that this translation, written as we understand by himself, con- 
tains no traces either of being the composition of a foreigner or 
of being a translation at all, might have imbibed, we would fain 
have believed, somewhat of the English historical spirit. English 
and American historians may occasionally make queer use of the 
evidence before them, or neglect to explore sources of valu- 
able testimony; but they have on the whole accepted the 


principle that history must be based on evidence, not on | 





outset to promise better than any of its predecessors; in his pre- 
face he proposes to embody in his work only ‘so much of the 
results of recent inquiries as may be considered a clear and per- 
manent accession to our stock of knowledge,” and in the very begin- 
ning of the history, where there is most scope for conjecture, he 
abstains from it almost entirely. But after a while, the temptation 
becomes too great, and we soon gather a plentiful crop of bran-new 
suggestions, some highly ingenious, some in which it is hard to see 
any merit but novelty, but all alike sharing the cardinal fault of 
being unproved and incapable of proof. They are like solutions 
of a single equation containing several unknown quantities ; if you 
ascribe arbitrary values to all but one, you can ascertain the value 
on that hypothesis of the remaining one; but such a method is 
obviously useless when one wants to discover not what is possible, 
but what is the fact. It is needless to give instances, for our 
objection is not to the specific conjectures, but to the principle of 
making them. Inferences are indeed occasionally admissible, but 
they will usually be negative, not positive. Knowledge of other 
kinds may warrant us in saying that given historical statements 
are impossible; for instance, we are justified in holding that the 
decemviral legislation could not for the first time have forbidden 
intermarriage of patricians and plebeians ; but it will seldom en- 
able us to make definite assertions, it can never warrant the sub- 
stitution of a totally different statement of facts for that contained 
in our authorities. ‘lo take an instance of the latter kind from Pro- 
fessor Ihne, he gives reasons (not, to our minds, conclusive or even 
powerful) for believing that the censorship was not instituted, as 
Livy says was the case, at a time of no political change, merely to 
relieve the consuls of some duties then deemed unimportant, but 
which afterwards turned out to give great power. In this he may 
be right, though we do not think so; but he cannot be justified in 
asserting, without a shadow of proof, that it was instituted as part 
of the general reconstitution of the State after the decemvirate. In 
short, criticism may force us to reject the statements of our autho- 
rities, but it cannot entitle us to substitute assertions diametrically 
contrary to their statements. 

Professor Ihue follows Niebuhr implicitly in assuming the exist- 
ence of a series of family chronicles, long anterior to any historical 
composition, a hypothesis of which Sir G. C. Lewis long ago demon- 
strated the groundlessness ; and he goes on further to assume that 
not only these imaginary chroniclers, but also the earliest historians, 
Fabius Pictor, Valerius Antias, &c., wrote with a strong aristo- 
cratic bias, as if (even admitting such an assertion, for which 
there is no evidence), the aristocracy of thé second century B.C. 
was in any way identical with the patriciate of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. It is, of course, impossible to prove either that the 
earliest writers of Roman history had no party bias, or that they 
had no patriotic partialities which led them to exaggerate Roman 
victories and slur Roman failures; few historians of their own 
country are free from one or both faults. But it is one thing to 
surmise that they were thus influenced, and deduct somewhat 
from the weight of their testimony in consequence, another to 
assume that we can divine the precise points in which they are 
untrustworthy, and the exact truth which their misstatements 
conceal. The inevitable result of this mode of dealing with the 
writers through whom alone we know anything of early Roman 
history, is to give undue importance to the question whether this 
or that event is improbable. Because a given feat of heroism 





conjecture, that if the evidence is defective, no display | savours of the marvellous, or because it is unlikely that, for instance, 
of ingenuity can increase its amount. But unfortunately | a people defeated time after time by the Romans should time after 
there is no mistaking the fact that Professor Ihne’s first volume, | time have renewed the conflict, therefore we are asked to assume 
however excellent the English, comes from Germany, the native | that the whole history is an invention of Roman vanity, as if 
land of Niebuhr, the only country in which Niebuhr’s method has | history was not full of the most improbable things. Could any- 
ever been, so to speak, domesticated. By Niebuhr’s method we | thing sound more like romance than Blake's dash into Santa 
shall of course be understood to mean not his destructive criticism, | Cruz, or Sir Richard Grenville’s last sea fight? Was ever victory 
which was begun long before him by the Frenchman Beaufort, | more incredible than Marathon, or Sempach, or Plassey? By 
and has been carried out far more thoroughly by our countryman | such canons of criticism as Professor [hue employs, Napoleon's 
Sir G. C. Lewis, but his reconstruction, by means of conjecture, whole career must be pronounced an invention. ‘To say nothing 
of the history of which he had demolished the traditional view. | of his own extraordinary rise and unfailing success down to a very 
Later German writers have somewhat shrunk from his calm | late date, we cannot believe that, Austria three times in 
audacity, and have made a much greater show of critical examina- la few years was reduced humbly to beg for peace, twice 
tion of the ancient writers in order to elicit the truth; but they with the conqueror in possession of her capital, and thrice renewed 
have one and all followed essentially the same method, and have | the struggle, to bring it on the last occasion to a triumphant close. 
written narratives based not upon trustworthy evidence, which | [t is inconceivable that Prussia, humbled to the dust at Jena, and 
alone can be deemed the legitimate foundation for history, but on | ground down beneath the victor's heel, should in seven years have 
their own inferences from evidence avowedly imperfect and | risen against him with hundreds of thousands of effective soldiers. 
vehemently asserted by them to be mainly false. ‘Time aftertime, | We might go on ad infinitum ; the truth is that such an use of the 
when a new history appears, we open it in the hope that some one /argument from mprobability is altogether unjustifiable. If there 
may at length have written it on rational principles, ‘content to | is positive evidence that a thing has happened, improbability 
state as certain only what is really proved; and time after tine counts for nothing. If the evidence is at second or third hand, 
the hope is disappointed. Professor Ihne’s work seemed at the | fragmentary, hazy, the fact that what it seems to assert is unlikely 
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furnishes an additional reason for doubting whether we have an {something one has met with before in earlier and better novel 
adequate account, and so far leaving the whole matter in obscurity ; | from the same hand. Nowhere throughout three dreary volumes d 
it is no reason whatever for asserting that the testimony must be | we find one single trace of that free, fresh, and exuberant lite 4 
false, still less for imagining a course of events of a totally different | power that ran through every page of Mrs. Ross-Church’s first 
complexion, and representing them as the facts. two or three stories, and so thorough and complete is the chai 
an ge 
We have dwelt thus at length upon the fundamental weaknesses | brought about by her over-writing herself, that for the first tim 

of Professor Ihne’s first volume, not because he is worse than his | we fail to recognize that singular resemblance of style to that * 
neighbours—on the contrary, he contrasts very favourably in her father that marks all her previous novels. Mrs. Ross-Chureh 
respect to matters of evidence with his distinguished predecessor however, has written a8 many novels in less than ten years ag 
in the same field, Dr. Mommsen—but because the question of a | Captain Marryat did in a life-time, and it is no wonder that style 
right or wrong method of treating evidence lies at the root of all | as well as imagination should, at that rate, lose all individuality 
historical study. ‘There are indications that history is being more | There is a limit in everything, and Mrs. Ross-Church has on 
and more regarded as a pursuit worthy of the highest intellects, | tainly reached it as to novel-producing. 
and the most thorough industry. May we venture to hope that/ ‘The story of Her Lord and Master is scarcely worth analysis, 
the study of the evidences for history, and the proper way of | Lady Ethel Carr, a young lady of intense “aristocratic ” pride 
dealing with them, will before long be regarded as more valuable, and contempt for ‘‘ low-born ” people, is loved by one of the latter 
both as mental training and for the solid results to be achieved, who, though a colonel of artillery and very popular in the service 
than the most brilliant generalizations from statements which | jg the son of a retired and wealthy Birmingham manufacturer. 
may or may not be the truth, and the whole truth. whom Mrs. Ross-Church persists, oddly enough, in calling 5 
“tradesman.” Her father, the Earl, on _ his death-bed, 

HER LORD AND MASTER.* wishes her to marry him; but she, with a London-Journal 
Wuen will a certain class of novelists learn that it is better to | Utburst, and much rhetorical reference to herself ag 
write one good novel than three bad ones? We say acertain|‘‘ Lady Ethel Carr,” scorns the idea. Colonel Bain. 
class, because the number of people who can write a good novel | bridge, though sneered at as an ‘ artilleryman” and the son of 
under any circumstances is so very small, that it is only to a|% “ teadeomen,” is described as ‘‘ not carrying any mark about 
limited class that our expression of regret can apply. Mrs. Ross- | him by which it might be recognized that he was not of aristo. 
Charch, however, belongs to it, and we are sorry to find in her a | cratic birth; on the contrary, he was a far finer-looking man 
conspicuous example of the evils of yielding to the fatal tempta- | Shan many of the sprigs of nobility by whom he was surrounded,” 
tions to which authors with “ names” and a facility for rapid pen- | But the attractions of a French marquis, a wishy-washy roué, with 
manship are exposed. “It is the pace that kills” is an adage | “ black, almond-shaped eyes, which could be as soft as velvet or 
that no one ought to bear in mind more constantly than novelists. | 28 hard as steel, as fickle nature dictated to him,” &c., have pre. 
And yet there are few novelists of the day who are not suffering | Vailed over Lady Ethel, in spite of the grand physique of the 
more or less from neglect of it. It may pay in one sense, but that | ‘‘ plebeian,” “in whose appearance the healthy, uncontaminated 
only for a very short time, to scribble three-volume novels | blood which he had derived from a race to which luxury was 
at the rate of two or three in the twelve months; but it | unknown betrayed itself in his marvellous limbs, thick hair and 

















has to be done at the cost of all hope of a permanent literary 
reputation, and at the risk of for ever forfeiting the estimation 


formerly acquired by genuine labour and care. Only the other 


day we had Mr. Edmund Yates writing a stupid novel, and now 
we have Mrs. Ross-Church writing a silly one—somebody has said 
that the feminine of “stupid” is “silly,” and the feeble story 
before us is fairly entitled to the distinction of gender. It is more 
dn sorrow than in anger, but still not entirely without the latter 
feeling, that we apply an epithet so harsh to the work of an 
authoress who has shown in former days such genuine and 
remarkable literary power. Making every possible allowance for 
the glittering temptations which beset a writer with a name well 
known at Mudie’s, and the advisability, up to a certain extent, of 
making hay while the sun shines, we cannot help seriously blam- 


ing Mrs. Ross-Church for thus trifling with the public, as well | 


as regretting the damage that must ensue to her literary 
reputation. And the worst of it is that it must have 
been done consciously. [t is simply impossible that the 
authoress of stories like Love's Conflict or For Ever and for Ever 
should not have known that in giving to the public Her Lord 


and Master she was merely trading upon the reputation which | 


they had gained, and deservedly gained, for her. Some people 
write stupid and wearisome stories because “it is their nature 
to,” but no such excuse can be found for Mrs. Ross-Church. 
This is, we believe, the second novel she has published within 


little more than six months, and that after a long series written | 


at what may not inaptly be termed racing-pace. The result 
is exactly what might have been predicted. 
Master is a novel without any conceivable raison d'étre whatever, 
destitute alike of plot, purpose, and interest, while almost every 
page bears traces of haste and carelessness which can only 
be termed discreditable. ‘There is no redeeming feature what- 
ever in the shape of dialogue, wit, or description, and 
the story itself would scarcely have formed a secondary episode 
in a novel like For Ever and for Ever. With time and 
trouble it might possibly be condensed into a readable magazine 


tale of a score pages or so, but that is about the most we can say | 


for it. It lacks vitality from the first, it languishes from insuffi- 
cient nutrition throughout, one cannot help despairing of its life 
over and over again, and it seems only by a miracle that it does 
not perish of absolute atrophy before it attains its predestined 
three-volume span of life. The characters are barely above the 
average standard of a penny serial, and together with the events 
only suggest a very much faded daguerreotype of somebody or 








* Her Lord and Master. A Tale. By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross-Church). 8 
wols, London: Bentley. 1871. 


Her Lord and | 


| beard, and fine white teeth; ” and whose “eyes, not large, but 
'searching, were of a dark-brown,” while “his nose was pro- 
|minent.” But the almond-eyed Frenchman, not caring very 
_ much for anybody in particular, prefers an intrigue with Lady 
| Ethel’s widowed stepmother—* Gertrude, Countess of Cleveden,” 
| as she is pompously introduced, with a description in the 
| style of those we have quoted. In disgust at the un- 
| warrantable conduct of the man with the almond eyes, 
|and to show him and her triumphant stepmother that she 
| ** doesn’t care,” she at last marries him of the alto relievo nose. 
| We are obliged to distinguish the two by their most remarkable 
|features, in default of any other characteristics in particular, 
| He, being a meek-minded artilleryman, is very much surprised at 
| his acceptance ; but acquiesces, thereby breaking the heart of his 
cousin, a little Scotch devotee. Of course, one foresees what is 
going to happen for a couple of volumes. ‘They are very unhappy, 
they go to stay with the “ tradesman” at his castle in Scotland, 
| where Lady Ethel utterly scandalizes the old man by not coming 
down to breakfast, and refusing point-blank to say her prayers 
properly. In the end she insults the old man, tells her husband 
she ‘‘hates” him, and goes back to London, of course to meet 
the wicked Frenchman at the opera, to faint at the sight, and 
then to rush into society to meet him again, and observe again 
that she ‘* doesn’t care.” At last we find her wilfully burking a 
telegram calling her husband to his father’s death-bed, in order to 
get him to attend a ball. When he learns this, and when she tells 
him why she married him, he finds it a little too much, and takes 
himself off, nose and all, to India. 'l'‘hereupon Lady Ethel discovers 
that she didn’t hate him at all, and becomes miserable, while the for- 
giving little Scotch devotee comes and acts as what is called “a 
comfort” toher. ‘Then Lady Ethel finds herself likely to becomea 
' mother, and again changes her mind to the effect that she had 
always loved him, and he comes back to live happily ever after 
with this prepossessing but volatile young woman, while the poor 
little cousin disappears, in a burst of effusive devoutness, asa sistet 
of mercy. 

Readers of any one of Mrs. Ross-Church’s first half-dozen 
novels will perhaps scarcely credit our characterization of Her 
Lord and Master, and we can conscientiously say that we 
'do not wish to have our judgment vindicated, at the cost 
of adding to the total of human dullness, by recommending 
|anyone to read it. The sooner it is forgotten the better. It 
\is simply impossible that an author of such exuberant and 
characteristic power in her earlier days can really have “ written 
| herself out,” and we are convinced that with a rest of a year or 
‘ two, and a determination to get out of the old groove a little— 
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els there has been too much tendency in all her later works to rely | two separate sonnets. Such then is the ornate manner of these 

do n nebulous avatars of former characters for dramatis persone— | poems. 

ity she can ere long resume her former distinguished and well-earned | When we turn to the passages where simplicity is affected, the 

rst position. We are the more inclined to hope that such will be the | excess in this direction is hardly less absurd, only with a milder 

20 ease, a8 we feel sure that Mrs. Ross-Church must in her own mind kind of absurdity. On the very first page the writer asks :— 

me be as acutely sensible of the falling-off from her old standard, | “ Have I, in fact, as Keats in humble thought 

of ghich Her Lord and Master displays, as any of her regretful Deemed that in water he his namo had wrought, 

h, eritics, and must also know full well to what to attribute the To shifting sand of pootry made bequeath ?” 

ag deterioration. In fact, there is undeniably a certain baldness about this. We 

le have said that we do not want to be captious on trifles, but our 

y. MR. BARLOW’S SONNETS.* impression is that there is no middle course at present in the 

te We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Rossetti for a series of sonnets | Eglish language between bequeathing and making a bequest, 
qhich all bear the stamp of a true poetic power, and some of though bequest has in its day been a verb. But to proceed with 

s, qhich will bear comparison with the acknowledged masterpieces | Yt instances, what shall we say to these ?— 

le of their kind. In these and in his other poems he has given in- “My meaning this but partially expresses.” 

r, greased richness and colour to English lyric verse without in any -s a apr map ys” dha ~ op a, ll 

e, degree losing accuracy of form. Nor can we refuse to accept Mr. : oe hilt atin Re SRN 0 apap 

r winburne’s almost boundless wealth of language and melody, The eccentricities we have called attention to might be excused if 


J ° . . 
extravagant though it be at times, as a real addition to the| the general quality of the workmanship were of a high standard, 
treasures of English poetry. But Mr. Swinburne and Mr. | but in this also the work must be found wanting. Halting verses 


al Rossetti have a very strongly marked vocabulary, or rather | such as,— 
Ag phraseology ; and we are almost inclined to owe them a grudge 
2A when we see to what dangers this exposes the public. What is ia 
f their own mouths a natural and characteristic accent may become | 
it inthe mouths of rash imitators an intolerable jargon. It some- 
times happens that after reading a book with strong interest one/ and still worse, such false rhymes as saw, shore; dawn, horn; 
n geems to be reading it again in the dreams of the succeeding night ; | Jsvlina, demeanour ; Novalis, tallies, are not to be endured in 
‘ bat even in the midst of the dream one generally feels that there | verse composition of any kind, and least of all in the sonnet, 
h is something odd about the contents; and if perchance where slovenliness is absolutely fatal. The author expresses his 
J one wakes and remembers any part of the illusory chapter | admiration of American society for being free from ‘the pruning 
or poem, it is almost invariably so absurd that one can hardly | of Convention's hand,” but it is much to be regretted that he 


*“Tts ecstasy ought to blossom into perfume,” 


(where the italics are the author’s),— 
“ As an offering—well, it cannot but seem hard,” 














believe it to have passed muster even ina dream. Some persons | 
are said to have the power of choosing what they shall dream of ; | 
if any of our readers enjoy this faculty, they may get a very fair | 
aotion of the volume now before us by reading over several of Mr. | 
Rossetti’s sonnets, interspersed with a few of Mr. Swinburne’s less 
coherent pieces, the last thing at night, and then attempting to 
teproduce them in a dream. At least these would suffice to be 
taken as the main ingredients; but possibly the effect would be 
improved by throwing in one or two specimens of Wordsworth at 
his weakest, or better still, the parody of him in Rejected Addresses. | 
To him as well as to the more recent poets already mentioned we 
eweadeep debt of gratitude; he rescued English song from the 
tawdriness of conventional verbiage and showed that true strength 
rejoices in simplicity. But with him also one is tempted to be angry | 
for the sake of followers who act on the faith that mere baldness | 
will give strength to that which is in itself weak. ‘To be sure, the | 
poets may send us back to the old maxim Corruptio optimi 
pessina. It is their business to do their best, and if those who 
come after them make the worst of their work it is no fault of the 
original authors. And certainly even if both the modern school 
and the Lake school had foreseen the wrong to be done to them by | 
imitators, they could never have guessed or taken precautions | 
against the event of one and the same writer mixing up in the same | 
set of poems extravagances borrowed from Mr. Swinburne at his 
wildest with platitudes borrowed from Wordsworth at his weakest. | 
This volume is the first part of a work to be called Poems and | 
Sonnets ; so far it professes to contain only sonnets, though the | 
author takes a somewhat lax view of a sonnetteer’s obligations as 
to construction and otherwise. Not to mention smaller matters, | 
one of these pieces runs toa length of twenty lines. But we do not | 
wish to be captious on points of form; it is better to give at once | 
4 few specimens of the two modes of diction in the alternation of | 
which the author seems to seek a pleasing variety. ‘Taking first | 
the prevailing style, which we may call the Swinburnian, we at | 
‘nce find flowers of foam and odours of hair in abundance. In| 
the first sonnet a lady’s eyes are “a twin-born wonder, green and | 
brown and gray ;” and elsewhere a lover looks up to the “ endless | 
fire of her face.” In due time come the “ sting of rosy lips” and | 
“melodies that beat and burst and stun;” after which a “cold 
white windy day ” seems familiar enough, and a “ greedy grasp | 
of passion-shaking hands” common-place. ‘The colour of the day | 
is set off by a “scarlet evening air.” ‘Ihe scarlet however appears 
to have strayed out of the tropical sunrise in Enoch Arden, and | 
must be a little uncomfortable in the company of such a troop of 
revellers fresh from Pvems and Ballads. Love is ‘ white, born of | 
Woman, fiery-footed, free.” And to return to the hair, the idea 
of its blossoming into perfume, whatever that may mean, has taken 
Such a hold on the writer that he has made it the foundation of | 








Poems and Sonnets, By George Barlow. Part I. London: J.C. Hotten. 18971, | 


has forborne to apply more of such pruning to his own work. 
Another oddity in his composition which must be distressing to a 
sensitive reader is a habit of dropping italics about in unlikely 
places. The same reader may also be startled at finding two or 
even three alternative versions of the same piece all printed to- 
gether. It has hitherto been the custom of poets to publish only 
one recension at a time. 

We fear that the writer’s own account of his relation to poetry 
is at present more literally true than he thinks; ‘I love it,” he 
says, ‘‘ but I cannot find a voice.” And yet a promise of better 
things is not wholly wanting. There are grace and melody in the 
pieces entitled, ‘‘ Reminiscence” and ‘The Discovery of Love,” 
and another called ** The Waking of Beauty” shows a genuine 
worship which ought some time to bear worthier fruit. If the 
whole work were of the quality of these lines, we should have 
spoken of it far otherwise than we have done :— 

«From end to end of our awakenod earth 
Shall roll upon the wings of morning mirth 
The great reverberation of her name, 
And she shall rule the ages, she the same 
To whom the foam of Grecian waves gave birth.” 
There is not much chance of the author listening to the advice of 
one whom he will probably regard as an enemy : yet if we dared 
to offer him a word of advice we should recommend him to study 
Milton diligently, and to practise for a season a strict abstinence 
rom any more recent English poet. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 








The Discovery of Jerusalem. Edited by Walter Morrison, M.P. 
(Bentley.)—The editor ingeniously defends the title which he has 
chosen for his volume; but it may nevertheless be useful to some 
readers to explain that it contains an account of the explorations which 
have been recently made in Jerusalem and in the Holy Land generally 
under the auspices of “The Palestine Exploration Fund.” The most 
important of these have been carried on in the Holy City itself. One 
of the most famous strongholds of the world, the chief citadel of a 
stubborn and warlike race, which itself won its hold of it with great 
difficulty, and which held it when won against overpowering odds with 
marvellous tenacity, it deserves, quite apart from all religious associa- 
tion, the most careful study. No man, whatever his faith, can look 
without the profoundest interest at the place which withstood so 
obstinately the great empires of tho ancient world. It is from 
this historical, and we may say military point of view, that the explora- 
tions of Jerusalem are chiefly interesting. But little can be hoped for 
in the way of a more accurate knowledge of the scenes of that awfal 
event with which the Christian chiefly associates Jerusalem. Tradition 
has occupied the ground, and it would be impossible, oven if it were 
desirable, to expel it ; but the labours with which successive generations 
sought to make the Holy Place a safe treasure-house for the traditions 
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of their race afford an almost inexhaustible mine to the explorer. Wholly | dull fellow enough, but possessed of the art of moving transponting 


different in the kind of interest which they possess are the investigations | and East-End audiences. 


that have been carried on among the sites of the Lake of Galilee. Here, 


a few journeys excepted, the active life of our Lord was spent, and every | dramas. 


To him goes the schemer of the 
story, and persuades him to act out one of his own melo. 
He must marry the girl who stands thus in the way of 


spot is suggestive of his presence. The chapters on this subject, free | family arrangements. But how is this tobe done? Nothing conld bg 


as they are from the technical detail which is necessarily present in 


easier on the stage, few things more difficult in real life. The melo. 


other parts of the volume, are, to our mind, peculiarly attractive. There | dramatist sees this, protests against the folly of supposing that the 
are also interesting papers on “The Hauran,” by the Count de Vogiid; | devices of his art, the wild threats of murder and suicide, the oath 
on “The Pottery and Glass found in the Excavations,” by the Rev. | imposed by violence, the extorted promise, are of avail amidst actugt 


Greville J. Chester; on the “ Moabite Stone” and on “ Sinai,” by the 
Rey. F, W. Holland. The Dean of Westminster contributes a preface. 


Revenge. By Gertrude Fenton. (F. E. Arnold.)—This volume has a 
very aristocratic appearance. It displays on its cover the similitude of 
a crown, and it professes itself to belong to “The St. James's Series.” 
But the fiction which it contains is rather of the style which we are 
accustomed to associate with St. Giles’s. It is very like to those thril- 
ling romances which arrest us with their startling titles and harrowing 
frontispieces as we pass the newsvendors’ shops in the neighbourhood of 
the “Seven Dials.” Miss Gertrude Fenton in nowise believes the 
assertion, which we have not unfrequently seen, that the passion of re- 
venge is extinct. In her pages, on the contrary, it is exceedingly lively. 
The faces of beautiful women are convulsed with demoniac scowls under 
its influence. It prompts to crimes of very nearly every kind that we 
have yet seen recorded in the pages of fiction, and to one which is new 
to our experience, the personation by an evil-disposed girl of her twin 
sister in a marriage ceremony. Here is a pretty scene, which wo regret 
not to be able to see portrayed by the powerful pencil of a popular 
wood-engraver :— 

“* Louie, for pity’s sake, did you not marry me at Troll ?’—‘ No!’— 
‘Did you not write that letter ?’—' No!’—‘ My God! she is mad!’—‘I 
am not mad, Gustave,’ she said, in a pleading, piteous voice. ‘Ah, my 
love, why have you never written to mo all this weary time ?’—It was 
now Gustave’s turn to look bewildered. ‘Not written, Louie? I have, 
and here are all your answers, full of love and devotion. Let this end, 
I beseech you, or I shall die, my wife ‘——'Is here, Gustave,’ said 
the voice of Lola, as she entered the room.” 

Journeys in North China. By the Rev. Alexander Williamson. 2 
vols. (Smith, Elder, and Oo.)—Mr. Williamson describes himself as 
“agent of the National Bible Society of Scotland,” and in these two 
volumes he describes journeys which he made in company with an 
associate throughout the interior of North China, for the purpose of 
distributing the Scriptures and other books in the Chinese language. 
We get from his book no impression of very marked power in the writer. 
It is difficult, for instance, to imagine a man of real acuteness saying 
with perfect gravity of the class to which he himself belongs (Protestant 
missionaries) that they are “centres of light, and truth, and beneficence,” 
or penning, also with perfect gravity, such sentences as these, @ propos 
of “ancestral worship:”—"“It involves an untruth of the most serious 
and far-reaching character, viz., that the spirits of the dead are at | 
liberty to visit their posterity ; and it is also a proposition in mockery 
of common-sense that the dead require articles of food, clothing, and 
furniture etherealized by fire.” But, at the samo time, we feel that we 
are reading the story of a candid, and, on the whole, liberal-minded 
observer, of a man who has had unusual opportunities of looking into 
the life which he describes, and who is not incapable of doing justice to 
it. Under these circumstances, the distinct testimony which Mr. 
Williamson bears to the favourable reception which the missionaries of 








his faith commonly meet with in North China is worth noting. As he | 
has himself risked his life hundreds of times in the confidence that he | 
will meet with such a reception, there is no choice but to believe him. 
The hostility shown to Christianity is limited, he thinks, to the Romanist 
form of it, an assertion which he does not make from mere bigotry; he 
displays, on the contrary, a very kindly and liberal spirit towards the 
Roman missionaries, in whom he recognizes, with a charity not too 
common in his own Church, fellow-workers in the same cause. The 
volumes, considered quite apart from the missionary question, are full 
of varied interest. Let the reader turn, for instance, to the account of 
the visit which Mr. Williamson pays to Tsin-hien, “the city of 
Mencius,” where he has an interview with the lineal descendant of the 
philosopher, and is struck with his remarkable resemblance to the 
statue of Mencius. The sage was born B.C. 371, and his descendant 
represents the seventieth generation. There we have, indeed, the 

“unchanging East”! Imagine a descendant of Aristotle strikingly | 
like the philosopher as his likeness has been traditionally preserved ! | 


The Monarch of Mincing Lane. By William Black. 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 
—Mr. Black shows an originality, we may even say an audacity, in the 
construction of his plot which deserves no little praise. The first | 
volume of his novel does not give us anything beyond characters with 
which we are already sufficiently familiar. There is the wealthy, over- 
bearing father, determined that the son shall marry either “blood ” or 
“money.” There is the son, careless and extravagant, but not evilly 
disposed; and there is the young lady, exceedingly beautiful, but not 
qualified in the father’s sight, with whom he falls violently in love. 
The son, of course, leaves his father’s house, and the situation is just 





what we have seen before fifty times. The only possible variation is an 
interruption of the melodramatic kind, and this Mr. Black introduces in | 
a most artful way. He brings on the stage a writer of melodramas, a 


| realities ; but nevertheless gives in, tries one of the schemes which hayg 


become familiar to him on paper, and, what is more, succeeds in it. § 
it comes to pass that the author gets the benefit of the melodramatic 
variation, while all the while he seems to protest against it, and to clear 
himself from being supposed to think it possible. Mr. Black employs in 
doing this, as our readers will easily believe, abundance of literary skill, 
and makes a very pleasant and readable story. We come, it is true, 
upon chapters that are of no sort of use in the development of the plot— 
that, for instance, in which the hero tries for a day how he would like 
the life of a cabman—but never on one which we wish to skip. 


Homer. Odyssey, I-XTI. With Notes, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A. 
(The Clarendon Press.)—This is a thoroughly practical and business. 
like book. The frontispiece is of itself almost enough to show that Mr, 
Merry knows what he is about. Who does not remember what a puzzle 
the Homeric ship used to be? Here it is explained in the simplest and 
most efficient fashion. A neat little engraving of the “ Homeric ship,” 
with each part lettered and duly explained with references below, pute 
the whole matter as clearly as possible, How many persons, to take 
one instance, pass over the word iorod6xn without any clear notion of 
what it means,—that it really signifies a sort of socket in the after-part 
of the vessel in which the mast rested when it was temporarily lowered? 
Then there is a “‘ goneral plan of an Homeric house,” which Mr. Merry has 
taken, in the main features of the design, from Rumpf ; there is an “In- 
troduction” setting out the main points of the ‘‘ Homeric question” 
with great clearness and brevity. Then comes the text, in which Mr. 
Merry has utilized the latest labours of the German scholars; thena 
“sketch of principal Homeric forms,” collecting conveniently in one a 
great amount of information which the learner*commonly finds very 
much scattered; then a brief treatise on “ Homeric Syntax;” and 
finally the ‘‘ Notes,” always to the point and concise, without being 
defective. Mr. Merry has, in our judgment, decided vory judiciously 
in a matter wherein, as he says in his preface, it is very difficult to come 
to a decision “ how much to say, how much to leave unsaid.” 


Ugone: a Tragedy. By George Francis Armstrong, B.A. (Moxon.) 
—When we have said that Uyone sometimes reminds us of “ Firmilian,” 
—do any of our readers need to be told that ‘‘ Firmilian” was a drama 
in which the late Professor Aytoun satirized the productions of the 
sensational school of poets?—we have given expression to the chief 
fault which we perceive in Ma Armstrong’s tragedy.* The main sub- 
ject of the drama is the struggle in the hoero’s soul between love and 
revenge. He loves a fair English girl, and this love is leading him to 
peace; but he has the sense of great wrongs brooding in his heart, 
wrongs done to his house in past time by enemies who still live and 
flourish, wrongs daily suffered by himself from the society which 
gpurn him in his fallon fortunes. As tho scales are trembling in 
suspense, there come new and unpardonable injuries to turn the 
balance against the better cause, and the play, which is of a very 
sombre hue, ends in crime and disgrace. Here is a passage where the 
better mood is struggling to assert itself, not without force, but ending 


| surely with a very forced and unpleasing image :— 


“ Look you, Adelaide : 

Henceforth I banish ghosts and phantom-specks 

Out of my heart, brain, eye, for evermore. 

Teach me that sweet prayer, in your English tongue, 

‘ Forgive us, Lord, our trespasses as we 

Forgive :’ I think your English finds His ear 

Swifter than my Italian, Adelaide. 

Nay, love, when I am hence, and dream of you, 

Then all my heavens are clear. Turn hitherward, 

My moon of life, round whom the clouds melt off, 

And gentle stars come clustering. Be you sweet, 

My Dian: I will worship at your feet, 

Lay my soul's fruits as offerings, slay for you 

My dearest hates, till none of all the flock 

Remain to gladden me, their shepherd vile, 

And you grow gay with savour of singed wool 

And steaming flesh.” 
There is dramatic power in Ugone, and though the drawing of the 
hero's character docs not make a very favourable impression upon our 
judgment, and the heroine is very insipid and colourless, some of the 
minor personages, Marina, for instance, a thorough Italian woman, are 
well conceived. We like Mr. Armstrong best in his descriptions of 
scenery. Here is a passage, for instance, which strikes us as having 
considerable merit :— 


“Out on the road he rides, beyond the gates, 
Among the maize flelds and the flelds of grass 
Girt with the trooping elms that hold the vines 
Festooned, gay lines like dancers hand in hand 
Waiting the music ; there the kine roam loose: 
Now by the thick acacia-hedges light 
He sweeps, the feathery branches fluttering free 
In the whitening moonlight with the wind he wafts 





* But “ Firmilian” was directed, it must be remembered, and not wie 
justice, mainly against the crude efforts of a writer who afterwards proved 
right to a place among genuine poets, 
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In speeding ; now he turns to watch afar 

The Duomo’s sparkling pinnacles dwindling down 
In the blue distance: now the sun is up; 

The birds outbreak in song; the peasants pass, 
Sun-darkened, stately, beautiful in face, 

The maidens with the scarlet kerchief-swathes 
Over black eyes,—their long bright earrings flap 
As the head moves in laughter or in talk ; 

Now come the mules, their tagsels red and blue, 
Nodding above their necks, the fly-nets spread 
Across their sheeny coats, with branches green 
Fresh interlaced.” 


Bat the whole is carofully written, in language well chosen, and with 
metre that seldom fails in melody, though it does not reach the best 
rhythm of blank verse. We have now twice had occasion to criticize 
Mr. Armstrong's verse, and still feel uncertain as to his claims to poeti- 
eal rank. It is not from any disinclination to read bim,—for he has, at 
sll events, the merit of being readable,—that we counsel him a longer 
delay before he challenges again the notice of the reviewers. 

Mind and Manner. By James Flamank. (Longman.)—This volume 

consists of a series of dialogues, a form of writing which the writer does 
not manage with much skill. This is no serious fault—few writers 
ever have managed it well—but it makes the book difficult to read. 
Mr. Flamank must remember that it is much easier to listen to dull, 
talk in the “comfortable library of Fenbury Hall,” than to read it in 
his pages ; that to make it attractive he must not only make it not dull, 
bat must put it together in a natural fashion,—must make us feel that it 
may really have been spoken in this fashion, and that we ourselves 
would gladly have heard it spoken. Mr. Flamank writes on such sub- 
jects as “ Conversation,” ‘‘ Genius,” “ Memory,” “ Language,” and shows 
acertain amount of reading. At the same time, he does not give us 
any very high idea of critical or general acuteness. There is a 
eertain Philistinism or even vulgarity about such a sentence as 
this—“ Britain is become the grand temple of science and litera- 
tare.” We should like to hear what Mr. Matthew Arnold, or, if 
it might be, what the lamented Arminius would say to that. Britain the 
grand temple of literature! while Professor Seeley tells us that ‘‘most 
good books are written in German”! And what are we to say of Milton 
having “partially lost [fame] by his ‘Paradise Regained’”? And 
what of Horace Walpole being credited, for the very first time, we 
should think, being credited with genivs? Another criticism that we 
have to make may only display our own ignorance, but it really is new 
to us to hear that in a few of the monasteries founded by royal per- 
sonages, it fortunately happened that provision was made, by the ap- 
pointment of professors, for the preservation of Saxon literature, and by 
this means principally the language was saved from extinction. Can it 
be that “but for this, instead of being trained in the English tongue— 
one of which we are naturally proud—we might have been taught to 
clothe our ideas in a language corresponding with that of our gallic 
neighbours. These few professors must have been a very active set of 
men, and we should like, at Mr. Flamank’s leisure, to hear something 
more about them. 

‘The Margravine: a Story of the Turf. By W. G. Craven. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.) —There is a strange mixture of elements in the 
Margravine ; there is the sporting novel, which is the chief constituent ; 
there is the melodrama ; and there is the ordinary fiction of social life. 
A young lady, whose love has been slighted by the man on whom it is 
bestowed, vows revenge, and obtains it by winning the heart of the man 
who has scorned her under a disguise which neither he nor the rest of 
the world can penetrate. Besides this, sho mixes herself up with racing 
matters, whether for the love of them, or for the sake of furthering her 
revenge, we are not quite sure. This gives the author the opportunity 
of describing some villanies of the racing world, a task which he per- 
forms with much zeal aud energy. We do not profess quite to under- 
stand the maneeuvres and counter-manwuvres, but we carry away from 
the reading of tho story a general impression that the honest man among 
turf speculators is, as the cynic said of the good wife, an eel in a bag of 
snakes. But it is idle to write against these people, who are necessary, 
it would seem, to the pleasures of society, and of whom, therefore, the 
moralists will nover be able to rid us,—quod in civitate nostra et 
Yetabitur semper et retinebitur.” The Margravine has some well- 
drawn scenes, and is, on the whole, a readable novel. 


The Land of the Sun. By Lieutenant C. R. Low. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)— Lieutenant Low, whose name is well known to all readers 
of the periodicals which delight our boys, gives us here somo spirited 
narratives having references to sundry places in or about the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and the parts adjacent. The author served in the 
Indian Navy, when there was an Indian Navy, and had opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, more than can be got by the passing glance of the 
ordinary traveller, of the places and events which he describes. The 
sketches of Aden, Perim, the Andaman Islands, and Bussorah are 
among the more interesting chapters of a book which is throughout 
Very readable, though it has something of “juvenility” in its tone 


our highway to India can never be a matter of indifference, and the 
author, without making any pretensions to peculiar insight or knowledge 
of these matters, has certainly the advantage of having spent as much 
time in these regions as any other Englishman is likely to have done. 
There are some noteworthy remarks on p. 118 about the slave trade. 
Lieutenant Low declares the Sultan of Zanzibar to be deeply implicated 
in the traffic, and very properly asks why he, being, as he is, within easy 
reach of British power, should be allowed to do so without molestation. 
It seems certain that the traffic has been gradually transferred from the 
West Coast of Africa to the Red Sea and the Nile, and it will be our 
business to consider what should be done. 
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Rome, 12mo (Nelson) 2/6 
Austin (A.), The Golden Age, a Satire, Cr 8V0 ........cccecceeseeee (Chapman & Hall) 7/0 
Barry (H.), Russia in 1870, cr 8vo (Wyman & Sons) 12/0 
Brittaine (G.), Irish Priests and English Landlords, 12mo ............ (Hunt & Co.) 3/6 
Brookfield (Mrs.), Influence, a Novel, cr 8¥0...... ..ccscse.cceeeeee (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Buchanan (J.), —— Life, as seen by a Civilian, cr 8vo (Macleh 7/6 
Budget (A) of Turf Notes by Hawk's Eye, cr 890 ..........ceceeeseees (J. Blackwood) 2/0 
Collins, Pocket Atlas of Physical Geography, 8vo (Collins) 2/0 
Crellin (P.), New Manual of Book-Keeping, cr 8vo. (Bell & Daldy) 3/6 
Dalgleish (W. S.), The Shakespeare Reader, 12mo .. ..(Nelson) 1/3 
Favourite (The) Scratched, or Spider and Fly, cr 8vo . H. Clarke) 1/0 
Ferguson (F.), Sermons, cr 8vo (Elliot) 3/6 
Gallwey (T.), Lays of the Killarney Lakes, and Occasional Poems, fcap 

8vo (Hodges, Foster, & Co.) 5/0 
Gibson (J.), Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, cr 8vo ............ (A. & CO. Black) 1/0 
Grey (H.), Thoughts in the Evening of Life, 16m0 ...........00ceseeeeeseeeee ( T.8.) 16 
Griffin (J. N.), Call for Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 

cr 8vo (Hodges, Foster,& Co.) 4/0 
Hamley (W. G.), A New Sea and an Old Land, Papers on Egypt, 

8v0 (W. Blackwood & Sons) 10/6 
Household Handy Book of Domestic E y, 18mo (W. Stevens) 1/0 
Howell's (W. D.), Suburban Sketches, cr 8vo (Low &Co.) 7/6 
Lillie’s First Music Book, by a Lady, folio (Boosey) 2/6 
Logan (W.), The Great Social Evil, its Causes, &c., cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Maine (H. 8.), Village Communities in the East and West, 8vo ......... (Murray) 9/0 
M'Letchie (J.), Sermons, with Memoir by J. Macrae, 8vo (W. Blackwood & Sons) 10/6 
Morelet (Chevalier A.), Travels in Central America, translated......... (Triibner) 8/6 
Neale (J. M.), Sermons on Passages in the Psalms, 12M0 .......00..0+000+ (Hayes) 5/0 
Oliver (G.), Plain Facts on Vaccination, cr 8vo. (Simpkin &Co.) 1/6 
Rhine Inundation (The), and other Tales, 12mo...... (Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 2/6 
Richardson (W.), Remarks on Diabetes, with Refi to T (Lewis) 46 
Sarcey (F.), Paris during the Siege, translated, cr 8vo ... (Chapman & Hall) 6/6 
Thomas (E.), Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Dehli, 8 riibner) 28/0 
Trollope (A.), Ralph the Heir, 3 vols Cr 8V0...........sseeeseee0009 urat & Blackett) 31/6 


Walker (A.), Saturday Afternoon Rambles round London (Hodder& Stoughton) 2/6 
Wesley (J ), His Life and Work, by Lelitvre, 12mo (Wesleyan Conference Office) 3/0 








ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 

MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI”). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, Ls. 


Just published, feap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
I AYS of KILLARNEY LAKES; Descriptive Sonnets, and 
4 Occasional Poems. By THOMAS GALLWEY, MLA. 
Dublin: Hopess, Foster, and Co., Grafton Street, Publishers to the University. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 

qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgandy, and are most 

strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 

Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 

dozens ... ove on ove ° os per doz. 15s. 
De a. ce ak ek i ao eo ee oe ee 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 

Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... per doz. 
Single doz. ... eee eee ooo ose eee ove eee ove eee 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 

nice dry Wine, without acidity.—Lu quantities of not less than four 

dozens ... as - es on ons ons one per doz. 153 
Single doz. ... oo «= ore 








93 64. 
103 64. 


(Can be tasted free.) 
The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinotive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returaed 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bink. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 


on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Coryver Or CuHancery LAN#), LONDON, EC. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 208. Per ream, 





Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ooo . ove eee 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) see ane on ne 4 
) ore eee ore 





Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (esp yr 
Straw Paper, “ Patent" (adapted for rapid writing)... 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eee wee eee 
Outsides Foolscap ... ooo ove ove ooo coe vee 6/ 
Letter Paper for Scribblin, ove ove ooo plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ese ove + five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,090. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 


ove eee w. 2/6 
eee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
6/6 





which older readers hardly find to their taste. Nor is the book one in- 
tended merely to amuse. The politics of regions which lie so close to 


Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabiuets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 








=e 








LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries, 


Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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ESSRS. GABRIEL’S 

Extraordinary improvements in ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. 
562, improved Jan., 1871, afford the following advan- 
tages :— 

Istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
self-supporting), combined with greater efficiency, 
durability, and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 
to Artificial Teeth. 

2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 
highest class of mechanism and materials only are 
employed, combined with an experience of half a cen- 
tury in their adaptation. 

3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the 
compressed NITROUS OXYD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospital and private practice, 
ensuring this desideratum with an absolute certainty, 
the laughing gas being not only absolutely free from 
danger, but positively pleasant. 

4thly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs 
being entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 
an impossibility. 

MESSRS. GABRIEL, 

64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and ) 7 r 
56 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square,s LONDON. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
Are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in every town. 
Price 1s 6d and 5s. 


- JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

7 ~™ 9 ~ _ ‘ 
BrErro's €OCO A. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 
AN EVENING DRINK. — 
= 
CACAOIN E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps'’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacaoine.” 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
qyau CE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


= AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'’'S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Sopa, Potass, SeLTzer, LEMONADE, LITHIA; AND FOR 
GOUT, LITHIA AND PoTass. 

Corks branded “R. Exits and Son, Rurutn,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. ELuIs and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 

This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unparalleled success in promoting 
the growth, improving, and beautifying the Human 
Hair. It is patronized by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, whilst its introduction into the Nurseries of 
Royalty and those of the Upper Classes is a sufficient 
proof of its merits. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (equal to 
four small), and 2is per bottle. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for “ ROWLAN D’S MACASSAR OIL.” 








CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvubGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





NPRECEDENTED EASTER 
NOVELTIES at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
— Snow, Ice, and Glaciers,” with Wondrous and 
Experimental Illustrations, introduced in Professor 
Pepper's New Entertainment.—Musical Combinations 
produced from Sixteen Drums, played by Herr Julius 
Weiffenbach (in German military costume) unaided, 
and showing his command over these instruments.—A 
Life-like Figure ila “Lulu” springs thirty feet high ; 
and Signor Valentine performs his evolutions on the 
Slack Wire, illustrative of Mr. J, L. King’s discourse 
on the “Art of Balancing."—Humorous and Facial 
Entertainment, by George Grossmith, Esq., Jun.— 
Madame Bousfleld’s Life-like Illustrations of Collins’ 
Ode to the Passions, with the other Entertainments.— 
One Shilling. 
Sherries —E. Lazenby & Son—Brandies 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 368 ; No, 2. Old Cognac, 548 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 45s | No, 4. Liqueur Cognac, 73s 


| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the moadical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


17 INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL. WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


Se ht DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 


as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists 
and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 


O ONSUMPTION, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also effiziently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 


Hewewar's OINTMENT and 














PILLS.—Tumours, Scrofula, and Glandular 
Swellings.—While the temperature is variable—the 
days hot, and mornings and evenings very chilly— 
such diseases are constantly presenting themselves in 
sanguine and feeble frames. All sufferers have placed 
within their reach the antidote to these dreadful 
scourges, which at their commencement may be 
readily checked and cured, but, if neglecte |, resist for 
a long time the most appropriate remedies. Holloway’s 
Ointment, rubbed on the affected parts, will thoroughly 
eradicate the cause of these maladies, and expel their 
seeds from the system. Scurvy, scrofula, and all 
kindred disorders disappear before this cleansing 





Ointment and these purifying Pills, which purify and 
invigorate, 





EDSTEADS, BEDDIN 

B _ FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, ‘= and 

BRASS, and CHILDREN'S COTS, a yeo’)%@ 

assortment of 150 patterns on show, from lls D ae 

EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and rantee y 

BURTON. ‘ er Waddan 8. 



























For Bedsteads. Width—}| 3ft, 4f.-Ginj 5¢t, 
£ 8.4. 

Best Straw Paillasses . ae. tiene 
Best French Alva Mattress¢ - 116). 16_|" > . 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses - 16.11 2 61 .. 
Coloured Wool Mattresses ., +. 17.1 6 :. 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses -l 161uL 61 uu 6 
Good White Wool Mattresses -l1 862 3.\2 e 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ... 210.1313 (|g ." 
Superior Horsehair ditto 22.3 9° Sa 
Extra Super ditto  .........00 215.4 3.14 “ 7 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 3 5.4 76 Lb. 
Extra Super ditto.,....... papuceteonen -4 5.515.% 5 
French Mattress foruseover spring2 5 6/217 ./3 4° 
Extra Super ditto, ditto...............3 7 65 511. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib... L1lL.j2 7 ‘| : 
Best Grey Goose, at 28 2d pe “a Pe OS "ls B 
Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib... 61767 2° 


Per 
Feather Pillows, 33 6d to 14s; Bolsters, fro) 
29s 6d; Down Pillows, from 10s 61 to 17s 64 =o¢ 


URNITURE for Bed-rooms ang 
Dining-rvoms, complete suites in mahogan fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always ae 


Catalogues post free, 
\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTOQO) 
FURNISHING IRON MONGER, by a; 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri. 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.. 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
7} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
1). SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipta, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their- 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public i 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to misleag 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 


‘ 


Trinity Street, London, 8.E 


8 ig abe ate SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label. 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


’ 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to it) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Trass, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, aud 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
ollice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

ay LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to iw 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff 
IT contains neither oil nor aye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


— - 


Drerot—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


“Eh” PAIN KILLER. 


Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s Gd, and 11s por boitle. 





7 —_— 
FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE, 





Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 
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(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


in. 
ances 








oe my 

LLIANCE 

COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,090,009. 


LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- | DEANE’S—Celebrated 


sble terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
forms may be had on application to 


ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. | 


—— BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY RoYAL Onarrer, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

L issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 

received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ee SeaTvETy ,aQ 4 ba . 
EBENTURLES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
a6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
emms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £239,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 


The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1872, 


and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. yf 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Pri yposal, aud 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
AccipENTS CAUSE Loss oF T'ME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
jury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 


For particulars appl; to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
gre asia L LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Chief Ofice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1829. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 


The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities | 


amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
a very liberal conditions. 


The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, | 


returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
With prospectuses, may be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. | 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 
- Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
eee? capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
Securities, the custody of the samo, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
eucies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 

periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
00 application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3: Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedie Street, Loudon, 1871. 








p : LOSS OF MAIR, &e. 
7 ow by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
h RS. PERRY is daily in attendance at 
. “0 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
me the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ili- 
defect isual baldness, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 
sem — ‘kin and complexion, can all be happily 
INFALI I »y Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
cuperdi Fi BLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
Lotion hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
on rfl for permanently eradicating the roots of | 
Perfluous hairs, 2is per bottle, carriage paid, 


ASSURANCE! 


and | 





TO CAPITALISTS. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
‘FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEAN E’S 
e 
| NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





Table Cutlery, every | DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, 
variety of style and finish. } Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEA NE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
manufacture, strongly plated. approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—E£lectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, | DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &c. Bedding of superior quality. 
| DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from | DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
21s, new and elegant patterns. | of patterns, French and English. 
DEANES-—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, ané 
| Loysell’s and other Improvements. | Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
} large and handsome assortment. Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
| 


DEANE'’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEA NE’S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- manufactured on the premises of 
light Glass from 50s. the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kise Wuuam Srreer)) LONDON BRIDGE. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


| Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 

PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality» 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 











} ESTABLISHED 1864. 
ROR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 
trade of highest character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is conducted 


| TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Book of Prices 
post free, 





| FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


Writ. YOUNGER AND CO’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the flnest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. EsTABLISHED 1749. 
LONDON Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 








‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
| THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


| ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep. free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, ‘nvigorate the nervous media, and 
| regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
| by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


| CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
| CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rueumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 

From Lord FraNcis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from. 
| Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address, 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Bec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chanceillor Sir W. PAGz Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLIs BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'’S. 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an: 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, ; enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., | 20 per cent. 
American and Colonial Stocks, &c. G, LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, Street, London, E.C. 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. | —— - 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. | 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, | 


APRIL Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 





Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C, 


\ URILATE of AMMONIA 
4 LOZENGES. 
In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and 
relieving violent tits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the Puince OF WALES, 
277 Oxford Street, London. 








INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 

TEA at about 2}. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 

DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
ve FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Order of yeur Chemist, Grocer, or Chander 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[April 8, 1871, 





NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING | 


COLLEGE. 
Coopen’s HILL, SURREY. 


On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 


BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR | Will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 


INDIA IN COUNCIL. 


Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 


INDIA OFFICE, 22nd March, 1871. | Modern Languages, or History, or both; age fourteen 


Notice is hereby given that a Competitive Examina- 
tion will be held in June next for the selection of Fifty 
Cendidates for admission to this College. | 

The examination will be open to all British-born sub- | 
jects of good character and sound constitution who | 
are between the ages of 17 and 21 years. The success- | 
ful competitors, after undergoing, in the case of such 
as may be found on further examination to be not al- 
ready qualified in professional subjects, a qualifying 
course of instruction at the College, including a prac- 
tical course under a Civil or Mechanical Engineer, will 
be appointed to the Engineers’ Service of the Indian | 

. Government, on a salary commencing at Rs, 4,200 
(about £420 per annum). 
The examination will embrace the following subjects :— 
Marks assigned. 
++20900 
500 1,000 
eevee 2,000 





English ; composition ... 
“ histor: 





















i 

GIIGEE cecncceccccsecosscsctccvceevcccees 1,000 
French 750 | 
German eee 700 
Natural and Experimental Sciences, limited to 

not more than three of the four following 

branches, viz., (1) chemistry; (2) heat and 

light; (3) electricity and magnetism; (4) 

geology and physical geography......... . 2,000 
Mechanical (geometrical) drawing........... « 50 
Freehand (figure and landscape) drawing ......... 500 


The charge made to a student at the College will be 
at the rate of £150 per annum, payment of a part of 
which may be deferred, and effected by annual de- 
ductions from his salary, after his appointment to the 
Government service. 

For further particulars apply, by letter only, to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, 
Westminster, or to the Secretary, Public Works 
Department, India Office, 8S. W. 

(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 

P.S.—Successful competitors, who may be found on 
subsequent examination to be already qualified for the 
Engineering Service, will receive appointments without 
passing through the College. 


HE LONDON INTERNA'LTIONAL 

COLLEGE, Founded under the auspices of the 

late Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh. 

Vice-Principal—M. S. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L., late 

Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while preserving what is good in the 
older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curri- 
culum to subjects of the utinost importance in our time, 
viz., modern languages and the natural sciences. 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, the Ist May, 1871. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to. 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld), at the College, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 








PATRONS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 


to sixteen, Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 

Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 


| EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

48 and 49 Bedford Square, London. Foudned 1849. 
Incorporated 1869. EASTER TERM will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, April 13. Two Arnott Scholarships, 
giving free admission for two years to five classes, in- 








| cluding natural philosophy and mathematics, will be 
| again awarded at the beginning of next October. Pro- 


spectuses and further particulars may be hal at the 
College. JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


REEK for LADIES.—A Lady 
resident in London wishes to give Lessons in 
Greek, either by personal iustruction or by supplying 
a series of examination-papers, and returning the 
auswers corrected. She obtained a First-Class Certifl- 
cate in Greek at Queen's College, Hirley Street, and 
would be ready to give good references, 
Apply, by letter only, to “G. R. K.,” care of Messra. 
Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


TMAE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERS, 

and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS expe 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the first CRAMERS have fur 
nished not only instruments of their own manufacture, 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for some time extended the system to 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instra- 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
find no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their aequirement of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 

CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe) 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 








UNTING, SHOOTING, FISHING, 
and ALL KINDS of HATS in the greatest 
variety are obtainable at 


BRIGGS and CO, 
Corner of GRACECHURCH STREET and 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


AY O0oOoOD TAPERSTE FT 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


© hebeaenenle CRYSTAL GLASS 








CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLJU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 





Visitor—The Lord BisHop of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for the EASTER 
Term on Monday, April 17. Individual instruction is 
given in vocal and instrumental music to pupils attend- 
ing at least one class. 
A Class in Greek and Conversation Classes in 


Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of six | 


names for each class, 

Pupils are received from the age of 13 upwards. 
Arrangements are made for receiving boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, scholar- 
ships, classes, &c,, may be had on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 

The Classes of the School will re-open on Monday, 
April 17. Pupils are received from the age of five 
upwards. Arrangements are made for boarders. 

Prospectuses. with full particulars, may be had on 
pplication to Miss Milward, at the College office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


ae sevens 


The Second Term will begin on Friday, May 5. 

Terms of Tuition and Board £90 per annum. 

¥or Clergymen’s Sons passing an Entrance Exami- 
mation £80 per annum. 

For particulars inquire of the Secretary. 


HE UPPER and MIDDLE 

SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, London, 8.E, 19th Year. 
(Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria.) Conducted by 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &., University of Glasgow. 

SUMMER TERM commences May Ist, 1871. 

See, as special characteristics of instruction, — 
Whe NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERIALS 

of COMMERCE; 


Also, 
‘TECHNICAL HISTORY; or, Skilled Labour applied 
to Production. By Dr, YEATS. CASSELL and Co. 








COLLEGE. 





LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 





Street. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
| B RAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE 
| CHARCOAL 


8 recommended by the highest medical authorities for 
| flatulency, bile, acidity, gout, indigestion, &., &c. It is 
used in the London Hospitals, and is the best known 
| preventive against infectious and epidemic diseases, 
| simply by its action in absorbing impurities in the 
| stomach and bowels. Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, aud 6s 
| each, by all Chemists, and the sole maker, 

JI. L. BRAGG, 

14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 33 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 





itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
| Had of all Chemists. 


} é bet ; 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
| \ J London. —ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
| a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect tothe skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
| for54stamps Had of all Chemists. 
ATR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 














| original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. | 


10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
} Holborn, London, and all Chemists, 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—| 


\ PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient | 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which | 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High | 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING | 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately | 


——————_ 
OR GENTLEMEN. —H. J. NICOLL's 
SPRING OVERCOATS, of Waterproof 
vos 203; do., with silk lapels, 21s; of Waterproof 
elton.cloths, 428; of waterproof Chevi " 
silk facings, 52s 6d. ’ vi0t cloth, ‘with 


J. NICOLL’S SPRING CG 
H. TROUSERS. 14s; do., ests eae 
| TOR 


LEVEES and DRAWING. 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL’S SUPER CLOTR 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 5s; a} 

| Deputy-Lieutenants’ Uniform, of the finest and richest 
description, £36. Estimates supplied for nayal and 


military uniforms. 
| OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL's 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 213; Mornin 
| Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; . 
land Suits, from 33s; Spring Overcoatsin tweed cloths, 
from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured ty, 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 33 to £3 gg: 
| Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water. 
| proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 633, 


\NERVAN TS’ LIVERIES. 


| The best at moderate prices. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Court 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116 

118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 1) 

Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 

and 39 New Street, Birmingham. . 

2 madsen eS 
RE-ARRANGEMENT of PARTNERSHIP. 

NOTICE to the PUBLIC. 


TROMAS BRYER and CQ. 

beg to inform the Public that it is their intention 
to Associate with them as a PARTNER Mr. THOMAS 
BRYER, jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that prior 
to such arrangement being concluded, they find it 
necessary to dispose of the whole of their Valuable 
Stock, consisting of upwards of 

TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ 
WORTH of 


LINENS and CALICOES, 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. 
FANCY DRESSES. 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS. 
SILKS and VELVETS. 
SHAWLS and MANTLES. 
PRINTED MUSLINS and MUSLINS. 
PIQUES and PRINTS. 
GENTS’ OUTFITTING and SCARFS. 
HOSIERY and GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 
LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and FURS. 
HABERDASHERY, &c. 
Which will be sold at a great Reduction in Price. 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


44 and 45 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
AND 
6 ARTHUR STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
pene CLOTH for DRESSES 


¥ and COSTUMES, 27in. wide, ten yards for 
12s 6d. The material is very fine, firm, and soft, and 
one of the latest specimens of exquisite French taste, 
Colours are mauve, silver, brown, buff, green, slate, 
blue, lavender, &c.; the tints are perfect, such as 
| hitherto have only been produced in articles of silk; 
| and of the same fabric, nice new dresses, at 6s 9d, 8s 9, 

and 10s 9d. This being sacrificed property, itis selling 
rapidly. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 


ILKS fron FRANCE.—T'WO THOU- 
SAND DRESSES, at 22s 6d each, containing an 
abundant quantity. They are fashionable, plain colours, 
brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, with a small 
portion of wool, just sufficient to make the fabric 
excellent for wear. This purchase was negotiated 
through an agent. Somebody must have suffereds 
heavy loss. Patterns sent, 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


| em=prN : ~ y — ae > ieee 
RENCH MERINOES.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width, at 2s per yard, in every Fash- 
fogable Colour and Black. This article is supplied 
daily in large quantites, and gives entire satisfaction 
Patterns sent. 











HARVEY and CO., 

Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 

OTHING {MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its Bi 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSN 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this w00- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th) public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 

| including brush. 











| JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Toot 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and # 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 
should end our Days.—Pampbhlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, fow 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gouh 
| lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNT 3 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUB, 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 28 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim — 
| Bond Street, W.i—Vide leader in Daily Telegraph. Feb." 
1870. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
Balph the Heir. By Anthony 


~LoPe, Author of * Framley Parsonage,” “ Sir 


Harry Hotspur,” &c. 3 vols. 
the Next Generation. By John 
[Jn the press. 


Francis MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 vols. 
Qwn Fault. By Mrs. 


J.K. SPENDER, Author of “ Brothers-in-Law.” 3 vols. 
“This novel is interesting, and in the portraiture of 
jis female characters both clever and natural.”"— 


Messenger. 

Marquis and Merchant. By 
MoRTmMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 

“The best work Mr. Collins has written. We can 

conscientiously recommend it.”"—Graphic. 


iddles of Love. By Sidney 


LAMAN BLANCHARD. 3 vols. 

“This novel is unquestionably a success. The 
sivacity of the author never flags, and the interest of 
the reader will not flag either."—Morning Post. 


Checkmate. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 


*From the first page to the d4nouement the author 
excites, sustains, and baffles our curiosity."—Pall Mall. 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“There is a great deal of fascination about this book. 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected style ; she has 
a decided gift for depicting character." —7imes. 


Roderick. By the Author of 
“John Arnold.” 3 vols. 
“4A pleasing, bright, amusing novel.” —Jfessenger. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





This day is published. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
RESPECTING THE ATONEMENT. 


By THOMAS J. CRAWFORD, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. octavo, price 12s, 
WituiAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD, 


CONSIDERED IN ITS GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
ASPECTS. 


Octayvo, price 9s. 





Now ready, with fine Steel Portrait and Memoir of 
Professor Huxley, price 5s, cloth 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE 
AND ART: 1871. 


By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “ Curiosities of Science,” &c. 

“This excellent little handbook to the chief scientific 
discoveries of the past year fully maintains its reputa- 
tion.”"—Athenxum. 

*,* As an inducement to new Subscribers, Sets from 1861 
to 1871, with an Extra Volume, 1862 (12 vols, in all), will 
be supplied post free for 46s, if ordered direct from the 
Publishers. Post-office orders to be made payable to 


Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Hill, E.0. a - 





Just published, price 6d, 
FocurTH SERIEs. 
No. 7.—King Gladstone—The Prospects of Monarchy. 
No. 8—The First Two Months of the Session—1871. 


“THE SILENT MEMBER.” 


SKETCHES IN THE COMMONS. 


Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, W.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


*,* Now ready, “ People’s Edition of First, Second, 


and Third Series,” price 6d. complete. 
B® RHYDDING: its Amenities, 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 


wy consider this book the best ever written about 
Rhydding."—W. MAc.eop. 


London: A. G. DENNANT, : 
Strand, NANT, 34 Southampton Street, 





Just published, price 2s 6d. 


yee © 








MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 8 vols. crown 8yo. 
* Love's Conflict,” &. 3 vols. 
Grapes?" &c. 3 vols. 

KING, “by the GRACE of GOD.” 


By JULIUS RODENBERG. 3 vols. 


Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 
JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “ From Thistles— 


A Story of the Days of Cromwell. 


‘The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. By Hugh M. Walmsley, Author of “The 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 





This day is published, in extra cloth, post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF FRENCH PALACES. 


By A. E. CHALLICE. 
With Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





CANADA. 


Next week, super-royal 16mo, cloth, price 4s. 


GUIDE-BOOK TO THECANADIAN DOMINION. 


CONTAINING FULL INFORMATION FOR THE EMIGRANT, THE TOURIST, THE SPORTSMAN, 
AND THE SMALL CAPITALIST. 


By HARVEY J. PHILPOT, M.D. (Canada), 
M.R.C.S.L., &c., late Assistant-Surgeon to Her Majesty's Forces in Turkey and the Crimea, 
With a PREFACE WRITTEN by THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., MP, 
And a COLOURED Map, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





LOCAL BURDENS.—For a Full Account of the 


New Information on this Subject, with the Principal Tables appended to 
Mr. Goschen’s Report, see “ ECONOMIST,” April 8. 





“BATTLES IN THE CHURCH.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW FOR APRIL. 


TRUBNER and Co, 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 272, 
will be published on TugsDAY, April 18th. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be 
received by the Publishers later than TUESDAY next, 
the 11th inst. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, 1871. No. DCLXVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Fair T0 See. Part IV. 

New Books. 

THE CONDITION OF THE SCOTCH AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOURER. 

Tur Enp OF THE WAR. 

Tue “ Economist” ON BULLION. 

THE Descent OF MAN. 

HOW CAN WE TRUST THEM? 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Pe Price 2s 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXII. APRIL, 1871. 
1, MECHANISM IN MORALS AND RELIGION. By R. W. 
Mackay, M.A. 
THE Spiritual UNITY OF THE CHURCH. By Leigh 
By Frances Power Cobbe. 


Mann. 

DARWINISM IN MORALS. 

Joun WesLey. I. ByJohn Gordon. 

Tue Voysty JuDGMENT. By Courtney Kenny and 
Charles Beard, B.A. 

Tue Use oF CREEDS IN RELIGIOUS WoRSHIP. By 
C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

HE POOR ARTIST; or, Seven | 
Eyesights and One Object, “ Science in Fable.” 

- d Edition, with a Preliminary Essay on Varieties | 
Aa Man. By R. H. Horne, Author of 


JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 








Just published, price 6d. 


(OOXVOCATION and BIBLE REVi- | 
N. A Sermon preached in the First Presby- | 
the Hoe ct Belfast, on Sunteg, 5th March, 1871, ? 
-J. Scorr PorTER, y - Wi 
po reel ‘astor of the Church. With 
London: Sold by E. T. Wuitrtetp, 178 Strand, | 
Moo also at the Depository of the Unitarian Society, | 
“a Street, Belfast, and by all the Belfast 


* 9 


. Notices oF Books, 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


rMHE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW 
for APRIL, price 2s 6d, contains :— 

The Discophora or Large Medusa, by the Rev. 
Thomas Hincks, B.A. LUlustrated.—The Issues of the 
late Eclipse, by J. Carpenter, F.R.A.S,—Grafting: its 
Consequences and Effects, by Maxwell T. Masters, 
M.D., F.R.S. Illustrated —Ceal as a Reservoir of 
Power, by Robert Hunt, F.R.S.—The Iron Fort at 
Plymouth, by J. E. Mackie, C.E., F.G.S.—Wolves and 
Bears in England, by Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S.—African 
Diamonds, by Rupert Jones, F.G.8S.—Reviews of Books, 
Summary of progress in every department of Science. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The LIFE of Sir WALTER SCOTT, 
Bart. By the Rey. George GILFILLAN, of Dundee. 
In neat crown 8vo, with beautiful Steel Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, price 5s, 

“It is a healthy, natural, and vigorous piece of 
literary workmanship, not overloaded with details, 
giving prominence to the main characteristics of the 
novelist as a writer and as a man, and presenting to 
us Scott, not from a professional, but from a genuinely 
human stand-poiut."—Zdinburgh Courant. 

“Mr. Gilfillan invests hia book with an intereat 
which cannot fail to make it popular.”"—Leeds Me b 

“ It contains in short pass just such facts relating 
to ‘the great magician of the North’ as will maka the 
volume popular with all kinds of readers."—Bvokseller. 


THOMAS CHALMERS: a Biographi- 
cal Study. By James Dopps, Esq., Author of 
“The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Coven- 
anters.” In crown 8vo, price 5s. 

“A useful and well-timed book."—Athenwum. 

“It tains a graphic of a very remarkable 
man, written in a manly style, and none the worse for 
being enthusiastic,"—Laily News, 

“The writer has seized with remarkable ability the 
salient points in his hero's character; and although 
the portrait is in a miniature, itis thoroughly effective.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Just published, price 5s. 


The WISH and the WAY; or, Pas- 
sages in the Life of Rose Burgoyne. by the Author 
of * The Diamond Wreath.” With Lilustrations. 


Also, price 2s. 


The GERMAN DRUMMER-BOY; or, 


the Horrors of War. From the German. By 
Mrs. CAMPBELL OVEREND. With Illustrations. 
Also, at 1s 6d each, illustrated. 
AUNT MABEL’S PRAYER. By Mrs. 
HENDERSON, Author of “Steps in the Dark.” 


The EXILES of FRANCE. By R. A. 
Hops Moncaierr, Author of “ Mr. Leslie's Stories,” 
“The Martyr Shepherd,” &c. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN 








REFORMERS. From the French. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL OVEREND. 
MARTIN the WEAVER; or, the 


Power of Gold. From the German. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL OVEREND. 


Edioburgh: WILLIAM OLIPHANT and 00, 
London: HAMILTON and CO. 
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LESLIE’S ARTIST’S HANDBOOK. 


Now ready, New and CHEAPER EDITION, with 20 Illustrations, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 


By CHARLES BO 
Author of “ Life of Constable,” 


“Mr. Leslie's admirable Handbook for young 
painters. Mr. Leslie adds one more to the number of 
accomplished men, who, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
write as admirably as they paint, Though the title of 


BERT LESLIE, RB.A., 
“ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” &c. 








pictures.”—Quarterly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


his ‘Handbook’ might lead to the inference that it was 
only adapted for artists, it will be read with delight and 
instruction by every person who has any enjoyment in 


The PURCHAS JUDGMENT, 
This day, 8vo, 1s, 

LETTER to CANON LIDDON 

s Some Parts of the J UDGMENT of “ 
JUDICIAL COMMITTEE, and on the Course P, the 
to be Pursued by the Clergy in regard to it, Bee 
Right Hon. Sir J. T. CoLeripae. ¥ the 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


NEW WORK, by the AUTHOR of “ ANCIENTLAW> 
Now ready, S8vo, 9s. o 
ILLAGE COMMUNITIES jn th 

EAST and WEST. Six Lectures delivereg ~ 

Oxford by HENRY SUMNER MAINE, Corpus Protea 

of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, and 

formerly Law Member of the Supreme Gove 

of India. ait a 





THE MANNERS OF 





THE 18th CENTURY. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE MANNERS AND MORALS OF THE AGE. count of the civil warin the Cevennes, popularly known 


By WILLIAM 


FORSYTH, Q.C., 


Author of “ Life of Cicero,” “Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law,” &c. ; 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


‘We feel confident none of our readers will judge 
the time ill-spent which they may devote to the perusal 
of Mr. Forsyth’s volume. In its pages the author 
amakes use of fiction as the exponent of fact, and shows 
what information is to be gleaned as to the habits, 
manners, morals, and social life of our ancestors, from 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 

| F TAITRVAT eeu ee 

The HUGUENOT INSURRECTION, 

Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 64, 

HE REVOLT of the PROT “STANTS 
inthe CEVENNES. With some account of the 
Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century. By Mrs, Bray 
| Author of * The Good St. Louis,” &e., &c. . 
“Mrs. Bray has given a very full and interesting ac- 





as the Camisard revolt. The book is agreeably writ. 
ten. The revolt of the Cevennes, though unimportant 
in its effect on the general course of history, haga 
dramatic unity which gives it an interest of ‘its own, 
It is a singularly representative type in a circumscribed 


not only this, but he draws some comparison between pression, with all the charcieristic features of such war. 


| the novels, essays, and letters of the last century; and | Space, of the revolt agaiust political and religious op. 


those morals and manners and the morals and man- 
ners of our own day—not always to the advantage of 


the latter,"—Notes and Queries. 
é 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


fare strongly marked.”"—ZLiterary Churchman, 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street, 


| The SPORTSMAN’S CLASSIC. 

Now ready, New Edition, with Portrait of the Author 
by Maclise, and numerous Illustrations by Alken, 
Crown 8vo, 5s; or coloured, 7s 6d, 





HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, New and CHEAPER EDITION, with Illustrations, small Svo, 6s. 


OLD DECCAN 


DAYS; 


de CHACE—The TURF—And the 

| ROAD. A Series of Descriptive Essays, By 

| Nimrop (C. J, APPERLEY). 

| “When reading these pages, and dwelling on the 
reminiscences of former days, how many an old stager 

| will fancy he once more lives in the old coaching days, 
when the brisk horn heralded the approach of the 
‘Highflyer’ or ‘Comet!" How many an old squire, who 


OR, HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS CURRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. years ago has laid down his whip and hung up his 


Collected from Oral Tradition, by M. FRERE. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 


“Miss Frere has executed her task with judgment 
and skill, and has made a pleasing selection of original 
fables and ancient legends. The style is simple but 
effective. The introduction and notes by Sir Bartle 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Frere contain much valuable information respecting 
the ancient traditions, usages, and mythology of the 


tribes of Southern India.”—Z.raminer. 


Albemarle Street. 





LYELL’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, with 600 Illustrations, post Svo, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S., 
Author of “ Principles of Geology,” “The Antiquity of Man,” &c. 


“The work before us may be regarded as an almost 
perfect introduction to the sciences of geology and 
paleontology. Sir Charles Lyell has admirably ab- 
vidged some portions of his larger work, and has 
adverted briefly to sume of the more important receut 


JOHN MURRAY, 








discoveries. He has entirely succeeded in his attempt | 
to unite brevity with the copiousness of illustration 
which is almost a necessity in a volume intended for 


beginners.” —Lraminer. 


Albemarle Street. 





THE HON. MR. MEADE’S TRAVELS. 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 14s. 


ADVENTURES IN NEW ZEALAND 


DURING A RIDE THROUGH 
With some Account of 


THE DISTURBED DISTRICTS. 
the South Sea Islands. 


Selected from the Journals and Letters of Lieutenant the Hon. HERBERT MEADE, R.N. 
Edited by his Brother. 


& visit to the chiefs and tribes of the district of Lake 
Taupo. The expedition lasted from December to Feb- 
ruary, and its incidents are detailed in the journey here 


JOHN MURRAY, 


“Lieutenant Meade was sent by Sir George Grey on | 





published. The narrative is precise and vigorous, and 
throws important light on the condition of the Maories. 
Nothing is told that was not worth telling, and all is 


well told.”"—Z.raminer. 


Albemarle Street. 





THE JUDGES 


OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. (800 pp.), Svo, 21s. 


BIOGRAPHIA 


JURIDICA ; 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE JUDGES OF EN GLAND, 
FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT TIME, 1066-1870. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY Revised EpITION. 


By EDWARD 


“Mr. Foss has crowned his literary labours with a 
Biographical Dictionary of all the Judges of England 
from 1066 to 1870, the value of which is inestimable, 
and which may without the least exaggeration be 
designated a monument of painstaking research and 
conscientious literary industry, One notable and 
praiseworthy characteristic of this interesting bio- 


FOSS, F.S.A. 


graphical dictionary is its impartiality. Those eminent 
men who flourished in remote reigns are fairly repre- 
sented according to extant documents, and the careers 
of those who lived in recent times, and who still live, 
are outlined with remarkable judgment, discretion, and 
good taste. A more useful biographical dictionary we 
cannot imagine.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Altemarle Street. 


scarlet, will think he once more hears the burst of 

music at the coverside which tells the dogs have found!" 
| —Army and Navy Gazette. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
LOCKHART'S SPANISH BALLADS. 
Now ready, a New and beautifully printed Edition, 
| with Portrait of the Author by Pickersgill, and 
| numerous Illustrations, crown 8vyo, 5s, 
| NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, 
| £ Historical and Romantic. Translated, with 

Notes, by J. G. Lock Art, Author of the “ Life of Sir 
| Walter Scott.” 
| “The reader who is not already familiar with these 
| charming ballads should make their acquaintance in the 

present form. They are full of that blended romance 

of the East and of the West which forms the special 
attraction of old Spanish history, literature, and legend. 

The champions of the Crescent and the Knights of the 
| Cross do battle in these ringingstanzas ; and the super- 

stitions of Saracen and Christian mingle their varied 
| hues in a hundred glancing lights of fancy.”--Daily News. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
The MUTINEERS of the BOUNTY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s, 
NOME ACCOUN I of the MUTINEERS 
of the BOUNTY and their DESCENDANTS; 
in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands, down to 1870. By 
Lady BELCHER. 

“Lady Belcher deserves the best thanks for this 
most interesting volume, The story, as toid nearly 
| half a century ago by Sir John Barrow, is familiar to 

most Englishmen; but the present narrative is far 

more copious, and contains every incident worth 
narrating about this extraordinary mutiny. That the 
mutineers were more sivned against than sinning is 
evident throughout, and the detestable tyranny of 

Lieutenant Bligh was borne with patience until the 
moment when it became no longer endurable. The 

narrative abounds with romantic incidents.”"—Pall 
| Mall Gazette. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Vol. IL, just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
| HE HEBREW PROPHETS during 
the BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. Translated 
afresh from the Original, with regard to the Anglican 
Version, with Illustrations for English Readers. By 
| the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., sometime Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the 
Second Volume of Dr. Williams’ Hebrew Prophets. 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing the PROPHETS 
of ISRAEL and JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| WittrAMs and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Next week. 
pusLc WORKS and the PUBLIC 
| SERVICE in INDIA. By Major EvANs Bell 
and Lieut-Col. FREDERICK TYRRELL, 

TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 
USSIA in 1870. By Herbert 
W Barry, Author of “Russian Metallurgical 
Works,” &c. 
| WYMAN and Sons, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, 
| London, W.C. 
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———— 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘‘ROBIN GRAY.” 
FOR LACK OF GOLD, by Charles Gibbon, 
Author of “Robin Gray,” in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


is now ready at all the Libraries. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, the Secon 1 Edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Two Maps, 
price 12s 6d, cloth. 
HE HISTORY and LITERATURE of the ISRAELITES, 
according to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By C. De Roruscninp 
and A. DE ROTHSCHILD. 

«These two unpretending volumes belong to the very best existing specimens 
of Biblical handbooks, and, in some respects, rank far above them...... The advo- 
cates of the free Bible. to whatever section they belong, may take many a use- 
dol hint from a production thus modestly, nay diffidently, offered to the young.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

“This book offers to all the great advantage of presenting a complete view of 
Jewish history «nd literature, both canonical and uncanonical, from the earliest 





| NEW WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CCLXXII. 


APRIL, 1871. [On Tuesday, April 18. 
CONTENTS. 

. Lorp BroveuAm's RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. ° 

APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Tue Docraines OF THE CHORIZONTES. 

ARNOLD ON PURTTANISM AND NATIONAL CHURCHES, 

Rosseiti’s EDITION OF SHELLEY. 

THE GERMAN Empire. 

Memos OF MADAME Du PLessis-Mornay, 

TRENCH's “ IeRNE “—IRISH FEDERALISM, 

9. THEODORE MARTIN HORACE. 

10. STUDIES OF THE LATE WAR, 


ye SNS 


es 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 
TIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
Joun TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo, price lis. 


The BEGINNING: ITS WHEN and ITS 
HOW. By MunGo PonTON, F.R.S.E. Post 8vo, with very numerous Iliustra- 
tions, price 158s. (On Wednesday next. 


times to the date of Herod, and of presenting it in a form in which it must be every- | 


where acceptab The authors seem particularly happy in the manner in which 
they illustrate the familiar narratives by little touches of reality from Eastern life 
and customs...... Whether or not the young read the book, teachers of the young 
certainly ought to use it. "—-Times, 

London: LONGMANS, 





GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Av EASTER POEM. 
Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 
HE SACRIFICE of ISAAC, By the Rev. Tuomas Tinston, 
Author of Dramatic, Narrative, and other Poems. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 





NEW WORK by JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. 
In 1 vo!. 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 








RAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIENTIFIC PEOPLE;; | 


a Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By JouN TYNDALL, 


LLD., F.R.S. 
CONTENTS. 
10. On Chemical Rays and the Structure 
and Light of the Sky. 
1. Dust and Disease, 
Adiition to * Dust and Disease.’ 


1. The Constitution of Nature. 
2. Thoughts on Prayer and Natural 
Law. 


’ 


3. Miracles and Special Providences. 


4. Matter and Force 12. Life and Letters of Faraday. 
5. An Address to Students. 13. An Elementary Lecture on Mag- 
6, Scope and Limit of Scientifle netism, 
Materialisin. 4, Shorier Articles :— 
7. Scientific Use of the Imagination. Slates. 


Death by Lightning. 

Science and Spirits. 

Vitality. 

Additional Remarks on Miracles. 


8. On Radiation, 

9. On Radiant Heat in Relation to the 
Colour and Chemical Cvunstitution 
of Bodies. | 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Uo., Paternoster Row 





Now ready, the Seventh Edition, in post 8vo, price 10s. 
\ TILLICH’S POPULAR TABLES, for ascertaining accord- 
ing to the Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and | 
Church Property, Renewal Fines, Reversions, &c, Also Interest, Legacy, Succes- 
sion Duty, and various other useful Tables. London: LONGMANs and Co, 





The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Lest 
| STEPHEN, late President of the AlpineClub. With Four Woodcut Llustrations 
by E, Whymper. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


| p rp yO N var 
PAU and the PYRENEES, By Count Henry 
Rvussetr, Member of the Geographical and Geological Societies of France, of 
the Alpine Club, of the Sociéte Ramond, &c. With Two Maps anda Panorama. 
Feap. Svo, price 5s, 


| 

| 

CALVINISM: an Address delivered at St. 
| Andrew's, March 17, 1871. By JAMES ANTHONY Frovps, M.A., Rector of the 
| University. 8vo, price 2s 6d, 

| 

| 


IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevarr Trencn, 


| Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. post 
Svo, price 21s. 
| 


'LOTHAIR, price 6s. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 


price 6s. VENETLA, 6s. By the Right Hon. Bensamin Disraeti, MP. 
Cabinet Edition, in crown 8yo. Each Work complete in a single Volume, 


CONINGSBY, price 6s. SYBIL, 6s. TAN- 
CRED, 6s. By the Right Hon. BENJAMIN DisrAeLi, M.P. Cabinet Edition, 
in crown 8vo. Each Work complete in a single Volume. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S QUEEN’S MARIES, 
and GOOD for NOTHING, in the Modern Novelist’s Library, Each Work 
complete in a single Volume, crown 8vo, price 2s sewed, or 2s 6d cloth. 


-MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the SCIENCE 


of LANGUAGE. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth), thoroughly 
Revised. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. [Nearly ready. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 63; gilt side and edges, 7s. 
gw BUONAPARTE (The HISTORY of). 
Reprinted from the Family Library Edition, and illustrated by George | 
‘Cruikshank. 
ae A deservedly popular work, and specially interesting at this juncture.— 
88. 


| 
| 
London: WittiAm TeeG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. | 





OTTAGE BUILDING and the SANITARY COMMISSION. | 
—See The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d. It also includes | 
Illustrations of Street Architecture—View of Memorial Church, Madagascar— 
View of the Giralda in Seville—On Entasis and Spires—The French Galiery—Tithes } 
and Tithe Commutation, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. The previous 
number contains View and Plan of New Burlington House. 





EASON TICKETS, admitting to the International 
Exhibitions, to the Daily Musical Performances in the Royal Albert Hall, 
to the Flower Shows and Gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at South 
Kensington from ist May to 30th September, price £3 3s, May be had at the 
Royal Albert Hall and of the usual agents, 
Post-office orders should be made payable to the undersigned, at the Post O fiice, 
Charing Cross. } 

By order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Colonel, R.E., Secretary. 





RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The EIGHTEENTH | 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 

the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. — Admission, 1s; 
catalogues, 6d. 








J ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 
choose to wear Black Dresses will find 
JANUS CORD, 
AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
‘One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 
JAY'S 
THE LonpoN GeNeRAL Movuanina WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Rogent Street. 
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GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. | 
| 


| 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED | 

2 nae of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, | 
THRESHE! Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to | 
and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, | 








London. 


The LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 


WHITEFIELD, M.A. By JAMES PATERSON GLEDSTONE. 8vo, price l4s, 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES, according to the Old Testament and the Apoer-, ha. By C. DE 
RoruscuiLp and A, DE Roruscui.p. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. post 
8vo, price 12s 6d, 


REMINISCENCES of FIFTY YEARS. 


Mank Boyp, Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


AUNT RACHEL’S LETTERS ABOUT 


WATER and AIR: a Few Facts about Heat in relation to these Substances 
told in Simple Language. 18mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s. 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, in Treatises by 
Various Authors. Edited by T. Hotes, M.A., &c., Surgeon and Lecturer on 
Surgery, St. George's Hospital. Vol. V., price 21s, completing the Second 
Edition of this Work, is nearly ready. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. Edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 6s. 


SHAKSPEARE'’S KING HENRY IV., Parts I. 


and IL: and KING JOHN. With Notes, and other Aids for the Use of Schools 
and Candidates. Edited by the Rev. Joan Hunter, M.A. 12mo, each Play 
price Oue Shilling. 


The STUDENTS COMPENDIUM of the 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. For the use of Theological Students and the 
Upper Forms in Schools. By the Rev. H. ALLDEN NASH, Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 
of the Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional, for Practical Use 
and General Information. Twenty-Third Edition, brought up to the Present 
Date. Fcap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


By 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


FOR THE PAST YEAR, TOGETHER WITH THE ACCOUNTS IN THE NEW FORM PRESORIBED BY THE “LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANIES’ ACT, 1870,” MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
This Society has taken a leading part in freeing life-assurance contracts from all needless restrictions. 
The “ Proposal Form ” is most simple in its terms, 
The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1870. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, This day, in crown 8yo, price 5s 6d. 
before and during the War of 1870. By the Jimes' Correspondent at Berlin. | Professor FAWCETT on PAUPERISM: its 


i i i ble Additions. In 2 
Reprinted by permission from the Zimes, with considerable Additions. In CAUSES and REMEDIES, 


vols. 8vo. 
‘We hail with the utmost satisfaction the appearance of these two goodly- |. The Spectator of March 11 says:—"* We wish Professor Faweett would devote a 
sized volumes, in which the series, from August, 1866, to the present time is incor- little more of his time and energy to the practical consideration of that monster 
rated, inasmuch as they enable those who are disposed to ascertain the causes of | problem of pauperism, for the treatment of which his economic knowledge, as well 
such effects as have of late astonished the world, to trace motives and to investi- | #8 his popular sympathies, so eminently fit him. 


gate conduct, both on the part of princes and peoples, which else would remain 


obscure and inexplicable, For such a reason these volumes will be of incalculable The SERVICE of the POOR. An Inqui 


service at the present time. But their value will be even more largely discovered, 

if the reader will be at the pains to compare what was written months and months into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of Religious Sisterh 
ago with the acts that have since transpired, and, seeing how accurate the writer for Charitable Purposes. By CAROLINE EMILIA STEPHEN, Crown 8y9, 
has been in his conclusions, to place every confidence and reliance in his anticipa- 6s 6d. [This day. 
tions of what is yet to come. The instances of clear-sightedness, mingled witha 


consistent and enlightened judgment, which are apparent on all hands, are far too > ra mo . 
important to be thrown aside, or to be lightly regarded ; and, therefore, we can STREETS and LAN ES of a CITY, being the 
but look upon the —— form of republication as a circumstance of infinite im- REMINISCENCES of AMY DUTTON, Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


— pe Ronee yo foes to our own sr. = that of foreign nations, but 

especially of Prussia an rmany.”—JBell'’s Weekly Messenger. ‘ a e 
LYRICAL POEMS. By Francis T. Paveravsg, 

M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. [In a few days. 


“No good library can be without this work; it will be absolutely indispensable 
Sir C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


to many, and we think it may be as fairly quoted from as an authority as are many 
of our standing works of reference.”—Court Journal, 

A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Couutries during 1866-7. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The FOSTER SISTERS: a Novel. 
BRENAN LOUGHNAN. 3 vols. 
The Times.—‘ It gives in a comparatively smal] compass an infinity of informa- 
FAMILY PRIDE: a Novel. By the Author of | tion of the sort one most cares to Bove, Even when we differ from the author, we 
are always ready to admit the industry of his research and the accuracy of his 


“Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols, . . a a > lie a 
information, as well as his exceedingly clear way of stating his views. 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE $a Novel. Pall Mall Gazette—“ We commend the work highly as one that shows great 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols. soundness of mind and feeling, and one from which its readers will derive such 


broad ideas of politics as are seldom met with in books of travel.” 
GONE LIKE a SHADOW: a Novel. 


By the —____—__— 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
FAIR PASSIONS: Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. 
PIGOTT-CARLETON. In3 tee _ y ‘ = ™ M UD I E : Ss SE L E C T L I B R ARY. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES: a Novel. In 3 vols. arx EUNDRED BREORNT sooms 
OY MG OMIMONER: a Novel. By Henry |g MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL 


Morrorp. In 38 vols. New Editi a t f licati 
ew 10n now ready, stage free On @ ication. 
The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love og 4 


Chase. By R. St. JoHN Corbet. 2 vols. 

The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. By H. Hott, 
Author of “The King’s Mail,” &. 3 vols. 

BLANCHE SEYMOUR: aNovel. In 8 vols. placental 

| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 

| City Orrice—4 KinG STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


By Epsonp 








ONE THOUSAND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 
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